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Love and Valor; 
or, Benjamin Rush and the Leslies of Edinburgh 


BY L. H. BUTTERFIELD 


HIS article provides documentation for a tale of the Revolu- 
, ao of the sentimental-romantic pattern beloved by nine- 
teenth-century poets and antiquarians. Custis, Lossing, and other 
compilers of Revolutionary lore told part of the tale; and if 
Thomas Campbell or Felicia Hemans had known the tradition, one 
of them would surely have recorded it in musical quatrains. Per- 
haps, indeed, it has been versified and may be found, accompanied 
by an elegant steel engraving, in some “Keepsake” or “New Year’s 
Offering” of the 1830’s unknown to me. A true story, a touching 
one, and of Princeton interest in several respects, it deserves a fuller 
and more careful telling than it has yet had. 

The story begins in Edinburgh and ends in the sequestered vil- 
lage of Pluckemin, New Jersey; but its climactic episode occurred 
in Princeton. Benjamin Rush set down this episode in his autobio- 
graphical Travels through Life as follows: He was at Trenton in 
the first days of 1777, serving in the Continental hospital during 
the second battle of Trenton. Very early in the morning of the 
third of January, his colleague Dr. Cochran went into the town but 
quickly returned with the news that it was held by the enemy. The 
doctors at once put their patients in wagons and started for Bor- 
dentown. Arriving there, they heard cannon in the distance and a 
little later had word of Washington’s brilliant action at Princeton. 
Rush continues: 


We set off immediately for Princeton, and near the town passed over 
the field of battle, still red in many places with human blood. We found 
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a number of wounded officers and soldiers belonging to both armies. 
Among the former was General Mercer, an American, and a Captain 
McPherson, a British officer. They were under the care of a British 
surgeon’s mate, who committed them both to me. General Mercer had 
been wounded by a bayonet in his belly in several places, but he re- 
ceived a stroke with a butt of a musket on the side of his head, which 
put an end to his life a week after the battle. When I went into Captain 
McPherson’s room, I was introduced to him by my name. “Are you Dr. 
Rush (said he) Captain Leslie’s friend?” I told him I was. “Oh! sir 
(said he) he loved you like a brother.” ‘This amiable and accomplished 
young man, Captain Leslie, the second son of the Earl of Leven, fell in 
the battle near Princeton. His death had been announced to me the 
morning before by a prisoner who belonged to his company. I joined 
Captain McPherson who belonged to the 17th regiment with him in 
tributes of affection and praise to his memory. His body was thrown 
into his baggage waggon, and carried by the American army along with 
them. It was discovered at Pluckamin. In his pocket was found a letter 
from me, in which I had requested that if the fortune of war should 
throw him into the hands of the American army, to shew that letter to 
General Washington or General Lee, either of whom would I hoped in- 
dulge him in a parole, to visit Philadelphia where I begged he would 
make my house his home. This letter was carried to General Mifflin, 
who obtained an order in consequence of it to bury him with the hon- 
ors of war, in the churchyard of Pluckamin. In the summer of 1777, I 
visited his grave, and plucked a blade of grass from it, and at the end of 
the war placed a stone over it with an inscription designating his age, 
family, rank in the army, and the time and manner of his death. 


There were particular reasons that have not been explained 
before why Rush desired to befriend Captain Leslie while he was 
alive and to honor his memory in death. The Honorable. William 
Leslie of His Majesty’s Seventeenth Foot was born in 1751, the 
second son of the sixth Earl of Leven. His family was prominent in 
church affairs in Scotland; his uncle was Major General Alexander 
Leslie, who served as Cornwallis’ second in command in several 
campaigns in America; and two of his younger brothers afterward 
rose to the rank of general in the British army.? The Earl had a 


1A Memorial Containing Travels through Life or Sundry Incidents in the Life of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush ..., edited by Louis A. Biddle, Lanoraie, 1905, pp. 97-8. Rush’s 
ignorance of the evacuation of Trenton and the move against Princeton attests the 
secrecy of Washington’s plans. No doctors accompanied the army to Princeton and 
Morristown. Captain Thomas Rodney of Delaware remarks in his Diary that he had 
to dress a sergeant’s wound at Pluckemin: “The surgeons not being informed of the 
movement at Trenton did not hear of it until daylight and then were so frightened 
that they fled towards Philadelphia for their lives”—Historical Society of Delaware, 
Papers, VIII (1888), 39. 

2Sir William Fraser, The Melvilles, Earls of Melville, and the Leslies, Earls of 
Leven, Edinburgh, 1890, I, 445-52; Sir James Balfour Paul, The Scots Peerage ..., 
Edinburgh, 1904-14, VI, 115-18. Biographical information below not otherwise as- 
signed is drawn from these two works. 
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residence in Nicholson Square, Edinburgh, just south of the Uni- 
versity, and young Rush, when a student of medicine there in 
1767-1768, was introduced and cordially welcomed into the large 
family circle of the Leslies. During his second summer in Scotland, 
just before leaving for a winter of work in the London hospitals, 
Rush spent several weeks with the Leslies at Melville House out- 
side the city. He was profoundly impressed with their hospitality, 
piety, and domestic happiness. To a Princeton classmate, Jonathan 
Bayard Smith, he wrote early in the course of his stay in Edinburgh: 


Altho’ I came from home wth. a Resolution to avoid forming Con- 
nections wth: Persons of great Disstinction, Yet I have since I came here 
found it sometimes unavoidable, and in some cases absolutely necessary. 
it would be doing an Injury to my Friend if I forgot to inform him that 
I have ye Honour of being intimate in ye Family of ye Earl of Leven to 
whom I was introduced by a Son of the late Mr: Wm: Hogg of this City. 
His Lordship bears a most excellent Character here. he is the Patron 
and Friend of every thing thats good. he employs his time entirely in 
reading and conversing wth: Good Men and is very regular in his At- 
tendance upon ye Ordinances of Religion. His Lady is (I had almost 
said) an Angel incarnate.’ they are blest wth: a Family of aimiable 
Children who inherit the Virtues of thier Parents. thier Eldest Son‘ is 
a young Gentleman of my own Age, and of a Temper so exactly suited 
to my own that I have contracted a particular Acquaintance with him. 


Rush’s private journal of his sojourn in Scotland, rather than his 
letters, shows where his strongest attachment to the Leslies lay. In 
it he speaks glowingly of the Countess of Leven’s good works and 
of his “many fine philosophic walks . . . thro’ ye woods & Avenues 
of Melvil” with Lord Balgonie, but his account of another member 
of the family is rapturous: 


The Eldest Daughter of the Family (Lady Jane Leslie) is between 
15, & 16—an Age in wch: the Charms of youth—Beauty—& Virtue appear 
to ye: greatest Advantage. [. . .]* Beauty alone has Charms, & Often 
forces its way in the Heart when destitute of every thing else—but when 
Beauty is armed wth: all the additional strength wch: Education—vir- 
tue—spotless Innocence & Sweetness of Temper give, then its power 
becomes irrisistable. The amiable Endowments of mind charm Us in 
every Body, & to a Soul sensible of intrinsic Merit will not fail of afford- 
ing Pleasure even in the poorest Person, But when these amiable En- 


8 She was Wilhelmina Nisbet (1'724-98), renowned for her religious life and a cor- 
respondent of Selina, Countess of Huntington. 

4 Alexander Leslie (1749-1820), styled Lord Balgonie until he succeeded as seventh 
earl, 1802. 

5 go April 1767; MS., Jonathan B. and Samuel H. Smith Papers, Library of Con- 
gress. 

6 Here a half-page of the manuscript has been cut away. It is difficult to believe 
that it could have contained more enthusiastic sentiments than those that remain. 
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dowments meet in a Person of high Rank & Fortune they strike us wth: 
something divine & inexpressible! However pleasing the Theme might 
be it would consume too much time to dwell upon every part of this 
lovely young Lady’s Character. 


But Rush was mortally smitten, and he could not help going on: 


She inherits every virtue of her Mother, & has added to them a complete 
knowledge of Music, ye French Language, & all ye polite Accomplish- 
ments of ye Age. what politeness! What an Address—what an insinuat- 
ing Manner does she possess! The Law of Kindness is written in her 
Heart. Words like Honey drop from her Tongue. in a Word Heaven is 
in her Eye—Grace is in her Look—in every step there’s Dignity & Love.’ 


When Rush left Edinburgh in the fall of 1768, he was deeply in 
love with Lady Jane Leslie. He was still in love when he sailed from 
England in the following May, but, as a letter from his kinsman 
Thomas Coombe reveals, he pretended to be reconciled to an 
American marriage—provided it offered enough advantages. 
Coombe, to whom Rush had related the affair in full, wrote from 
London about the time Rush landed in New York: 


I sincerely thank you for your affectionate Letter from the Downs. 
Your Reflections upon leaving the white Cliffs of Albion were very 
tender but somewhat melancholy. I fancied to myself when I read them, 
that I saw you hanging your Head in sempre Sadness over the Stern, & 
singing Johny Gay’s Song of ““I'was when the Seas were roaring.” Poor 
Doctor! Lady J --e was then uppermost in your Thoughts, but must 
now be banished forever, to make Room for Ideas of a less pleasing 
Nature. Pray take a Friend’s Advice, & get married as soon as you 
can—can conveniently I mean; for since you are determined to drive 
a Bargain in that Matter, I would humbly advise you to set about it 
as soon as may be.® 


On the voyage home Rush found another friend to confide in, 
Mrs. Abigail Coxe of Trenton, one of whose motherly letters ad- 
vised him a year later not to “offer to marry at all if the Edinburgh 
Lass has still hold of yr. Heart.’ 

We should know more if we had Rush’s letters to Coombe and 
to Mrs. Coxe, but evidently his affairs were not going quite ac- 
cording to plan. Coombe in his letters alternately teased and en- 
couraged his friend, but without success: 


Every now and then, you give a Sigh in your Letters, after old Engld. 
What, my Friend, have you not forgot your “dulce ridentem, dulce 

7 Manuscript owned by, and quoted by the kind permission of, the University of 
Indiana Libraries. 


820 July 1769; MS., Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia, Ridgway 
Branch. 


911 July 1770; MS., Rush Papers, Libr. Co. Phila. 
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loquentem Caledoniensem?” Is there no fond Maid in the polished 
City of Philadelphia, whom you covet to call your own? Surely your 
optics are clouded—your Brain vessels twisted by Study—& your fine 
Nerves become callous! Spiritus Chemiz, what hast thou done! con- 
verted the feeling Heart of a Man of Genius into a marble Monument 
of Stoicism!?° 

By 1773 Rush had recovered. At any rate, during this year and the 
next he was pretty frequently in the company of a red-haired 
young lady named Sarah Eve, who was the daughter of a ship cap- 
tain and who kept a spritely diary recording numerous talks and 
walks with Dr. Rush." Rush is said to have been engaged to Sally 
Eve at the time of her sudden illness and death in December, 1774. 
There is no confirmation of this in Rush’s own papers. Whatever 
the truth of it may be, in the following summer he renewed his 
acquaintance with the Stocktons of Princeton, found that Julia 
Stockton—a little girl in his college days—was now a young lady, 
wooed her, and won her. How seriously we are to take the state- 
ment in his autobiography that Julia’s high estimation of Dr. 
Witherspoon’s ability as a preacher was a principal cause of Rush’s 
seeking her hand, remains a question.’ They were married at 
Princeton in January, 1776, an annus mirabilis in Rush’s life as 
well as in the nation’s. 

By the close of that year Rush had signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence and played a vital role in organizing the new govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania; the Stocktons’ home in Princeton was a 
British headquarters and its owner a prisoner in New York; and 
General Washington had reversed the tide of the war by the as- 
sault on Trenton. On the field at Princeton, where Washington 
made good his gains at the beginning of 1777, fell Rush’s friend, 
Jane Leslie’s brother. Neither the circumstances of his death nor 
the movements of Rush at this time are very clear. It would be 
pleasantest to accept John Trumbull’s idealized presentation in 
his “Death of General Mercer at the Battle of Princeton.” Here 
Leslie is portrayed standing, but struck and about to fall, a few 
feet from where Mercer is being fatally bayoneted, while, just com- 
ing up and riding into the thick of the fray, are Washington and 
Cadwalader, immediately followed by Dr. Rush, mounted and 
brandishing a sword!** This grouping facilitates belief in the tra- 

10g February 1771; MS., Rush Papers, Libr. Co. Phila. 

11 The diary is printed in The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
V (1881), 19-36, 191-205. 

12 A Memorjal, ed. L. A. Biddle, p. 86. 


18 The original painting is at Yale University. The figures are identified in a “Key” 
sold with the engraving of it. See John Hill Morgan, Paintings by John Trumbull at 
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ditional versions of the tale, which represent Washington or Rush 
himself discovering Leslie’s body with the letter from Rush upon 
it, Washington then ordering full military honors for the fallen 
foe, and so on. Rush’s own account, quoted above, is not in keeping 
with this, for he states that he was not present at the battle; and 
the best reconstruction from available evidence runs about as fol- 
lows. On the morning of the third of January, Leslie was marching 
with the Seventeenth and Forty-fourth Regiments under Colonel 
Mawhood’s command from Princeton to Maidenhead (Lawrence- 
ville) to join the command of his uncle, General Alexander Leslie, 
who was covering Cornwallis’ rear. When Mawhood discovered 
Mercer’s column approaching Princeton, he turned back across the 
bridge he had just crossed. The Seventeenth bore the brunt of the 
action and was cut to pieces after Washington rallied the Amer- 
icans. Here Leslie was killed, and his body was taken up, probably 
(as Wilkinson states) on the plea of his own troops, now prisoners, 
and conveyed in a wagon to Pluckemin, where the Americans ar- 
rived on the fourth and where Washington first felt it safe to rest 
his troops.** It was there, on the fourth, that his body and Rush’s 
letter were discovered. (A careful search of all likely depositories 
has failed to rediscover the letter.) The sequel is given in Thomas 
Rodney’s Diary under an entry headed “Pluckemin January 5th 
1777: 

This morning the General ordered 40 of our light Infantry to attend 
the funeral of Col. Leslie one of the enemy, to bury him with the honors 
of war. They readily obeyed in paying due respect to bravery, though in 


an enemy, but as I had not paid any attention to Military Funeral 
Ceremonies I requested Capt. Humphries to conduct it.1® 


James Wilkinson adds a graphic detail or two. He says that “many 
of the men, and particularly those of [Leslie’s] own company, wept 
bitterly” on the occasion. Washington sent Colonel Fitzgerald with 
a flag that day to Brunswick, whither the main British forces had 
precipitously retreated. “The recital of Captain Leslie’s death, and 





Yale University ..., New Haven, 1926, pp. 49-50. There are five preliminary studies 
for the painting in the Princeton University Library, of which that labelled No. 4 
has been chosen for reproduction here. The fallen figure in the right foreground pre- 
sumably represents Leslie. His position in the final rendering is much more promi- 
nent and dramatic. 

14 James Wilkinson, Memoirs of My Own Times, Philadelphia, 1816, I, 148. 

15 Hist. Soc. of Del., Papers, VIII (1888), 39. An account of the funeral appeared in 
The Pennsylvania Evening Post only two days later, which was very fast reporting for 
the time; New Jersey Archives, 2nd ser., I (Trenton, 1901), 252. “Humphries” was 
presumably David Humphreys (1751-1818) of the Connecticut militia, later aide-de- 
camp to Washington and a poet of some renown. 
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the respect with which his body had been treated, affected General 
Leslie so sensibly, that he retired to a window and shed tears; and 
when Colonel Fitzgerald returned, he sent acknowledgments to 
General Washington.’’*® 

These tidings came to Rush when he reached: Princeton, where 
he attended the stricken Mercer, a prisoner, and several of Leslie’s 
fellow-officers. Here, he says, “I wept, for the first time, for a vic- 
tory gained over British troops.”*? Soon afterward he resolved to 
erect a stone over Leslie’s grave. Writing to General Leslie on other 
matters in the following year, he informed him that there had been 
no funeral expenses for his nephew but that he claimed for him- 
self the privilege of marking the grave in testimony “of my affec- 
tion for him and his worthy family.” The letter includes the text 
of the epitaph he had ordered inscribed on the stone; it is virtually 
the same as the one finally used.** But the fullest exposition of the 
incident and of the feelings it aroused in Rush is given in a long 
letter he wrote years later to Lady Jane herself, by then Lady Jane 
Wishart Belsches. The letter is so remarkable as an autobiographi- 
cal document that it is given in full, but it is hardly less remarkable 
for the fact that the copy Rush retained (from which it is here first 
printed) is mostly in his wife’s hand. The orthography and punc- 
tuation through the first four paragraphs are hers. 


Maden/ Philadelphia April 21st 1784 

The long delay of your Ladyships polite and friendly letter I am 
affraid has given your Ladyship occasion to suspect that I have been 
deficient in friendship or good manners—it did not come to hand (tho 
dated in May 1783) till the latter end of last month. Accept of my thanks 
for your kind remembrance of me. the very soul of friendship breathes 
in every line of your letter.1® 

I wish it was in my power to satisfy you in all your enquiries respect- 
ing—how shall I revive your grief by mentioning the name of my dear 
friend and your much loved brother Capt Leslie?—He fell at the head 
of his company in attempting to flank a party of the American Army. 
one of our Malitia told me that he saw him with his right arm extended 
animating and leading on his troops at the instant of his fall, the fatal 
bullet which deprived him of life penetrated his bowels—Though death 
was sudden for the gentleman who gave me the above information told 
me that he lay on the ground with his arm extended exactly as he saw 


16 Memoirs of My Own Times, I, 149. 

17 Letter to R. H. Lee, 7 Jan. 1777; R. H. Lee, Memoir of the Life of Richard 
Henry Lee ..., Philadelphia, 1825, II, 164. 

18 30 Aug. 1778; MS., Rush Papers, Libr. Co. Phila.; letter-book copy in Rush’s 
Notebooks, vol. 4. 

19 This letter has not been found. 








it before he fell. His body was thrown into a little baggage waggon I 
believe by his servant and conveyed with the baggage of our army to 
Pluckamin a small village in New Jersey about 30 miles from Princeton. 
His watch and every thing valuable belonging to him were taken from 
him by our soldiers—I never heard of the picture you have enquired 
after—In his pocket was found a letter from me which I wrote to him 
upon his arrival in New York, in which I requested him to make my 
house his home if the fortune of war should throw him into the hands 
of the Americans, and to shew that letter to Genl. Washington or Genl. 
Lee who would as soon as they saw my name give him a pass to come to 
Philad. where he would find a house and heart still open to receive him. 
this letter was carried to Genl. Washington who politely ordered him a 
coffin, and afterwards buried him with the honours of war—a mark of 
respect to an enemy—at that time very uncommon in our army. His 
remains were deposited in a Presbyterian church Yard—In travelling 
through the Village of Pluckamin the next year I paid a visit to his 
grave. it was covered with verdure—I plucked a sprig of grass from it—I 
entered into the feelings of each of his family. I mourned for his dear 
and venerable parents—I mourned for his Brothers—I wept for his 
Sisters, for I well recollect how dear he was to your Ladyship and to 
Lady Mary—the insecure state of grave-yards during the war induced 
me to delay putting the tombstone over his grave I had ordered for it— 
the grave-yard is now enclosed and I shall give orders to have his name 
and character preserved in marble as soon as possible— 

I am much obliged to your Ladyship for your polite enquiries after 
my present situation and connections—In January 1776 I married the 
eldest daughter of your old acquaintance Mr Richd. Stockton of New 
Jersey. She was then only 16 years old, she was admired for her beauty— 
but her temper—prudence—understanding and excellent accomplish- 
ments attracted and fixed my heart—Figure to yourself a woman of your 
own size—with brown hair—dark eyes—a complexion composed of 
white—and red—a countenance at the same time soft and animated—a 
voice mild and musical—and a pronunciation accompanied with a little 
lisp—you will then have an Idea of the person and Manner of my dear 
Mrs. Rush I am affraid to trust myself upon the subject of her character 
—the lover will blend itself with the writer. think only what the friend 
—the companion and the wife in the full meaning of each of those 
words should be, and you will then have a just Idea of my happiness— 

We have had five children two sons and three daughters § Two of 
the latter are no more they died in their [first omitted] 6 months of short 
and sudden indispositions—our Eldest child John is between 6 & 7 
years of age a handsome promising boy—our second Emely is between 
5 & 6 a pleasant sweet tempered girl—our third Richard is near four 
years old—a rough boisterous fellow—but a great pet with his grand- 
mama Stockton, who keeps him chiefly at Princeton. He is the more 
dear to her as he bears the name of his grandfather Mr. Stockton who 
died of a cancer in his neck about 3 years ago—Mrs. Rush’s family is 
truly amiable, her eldest Brother is a young lawyer of promising abilities 
& character Her two eldest sisters (who are twins) are ladies of highly 
cultivated minds and manners—one of them is at present in my family 
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—they generally spend the winter alternately with us——Heaven has 
blessed me not only with domestic happiness, but with unexpected and 
even unsought for degrees of external prosperity. I got a pretty little 
fortune with Mrs. Rush and have added to it from the income of my 
business so as to produce an estate which if thrown into cash would 
yield about £300-0-0 a year Sterling. my business is still extensive and 
profitable. I have not a wish now to gratify with respect to the honours 
or emoluments of my profession. my countrymen have been too partial 
to me—I record these things with a grateful heart to the Author of every 
good gift & for your Ladyships information only they are proper to be 
seen only by such a friend as you—my friends tell me that I look much 
as I did when I first returned to live among them from your country. my 
hair has become a good deal grey, but this was occasioned by a violint 
attack of a putrid fever which I caught from one of my patients in the 
Autumn of 1773 and from which my recovery was deemed the next 
thing to a miracle.?° 

My dear Julia (for that is the Xn: name of Mrs. Rush) would have 
done herself the honor of writing to your Ladyship, by the present 
opportunity, but she is at present too much indisposed for ye purpose, 
occasioned by a situation that promises very soon an addition to my 
family. She is no stranger to the story of Edwin & Angelina.?1 She has 
more than once bedewed [your crossed out] her letters with her tears. 
My heart (she says) became more valuable to her when she found that 
it had been so long & so faithfully preserved by Angelina. She knows 
that she owes her conquest in part to [you crossed out] her, for it was 
by singing the birks of Endermay?? the first evening I was introduced to 
her, with the same air and lisp that I once heard [your Ladyship crossed 
out] Angelina sing the same sweet song in Nicholson’s Square that she 
opened an avenue to my heart. I had indeed seen her once before, but it 
was when she was only 4 years old. In coming out of the college hall at 
Princeton after taking my degree, I saw a little creature in danger of 
being trodden down by the croud that attended the graduations. I flew 
to her relief, and took her into my arms, and as the evening was dark I 
carried her to her father’s house which was a quarter of a mile from the 
College in company wth: her mama listning with great pleasure to her 
pratling all the way. This child is now my wife. There is a difference of 
14 years in our ages. 

I have not the most distant hope of ever seeing any of my dear friends 
in Edinr:—But it [is omitted] possible for us to live together even in this 
world in the persons of our posterity. If my eldest boy should prefer the 
study of medicine, & it should please God to spare his & my life till he 
is 19 years of age I shall most probably send him to Edinr. to finish his 


20 Mrs. Rush copied to this point; the rest is in Rush’s hand. 

21 As the cancellations in the text below indicate, these were the tender pseudo- 
nyms used by Rush and Lady Jane in the days of their early affection. ““The Hermit” 
or “Edwin and Angelina” is a pathetic ballad by Goldsmith of two lovers parted and 
many years later brought together. Goldsmith inserted it in The Deserted Village 
(1766), I, chapter viii. 

22 That is, “The Birks of Endermay” (sometimes “Invermay”), a Scottish air with 
words by David Mallet. 








studies. He will need no recommendations to your Ladyship. You will 
I am sure find him out. You will introduce him into companies that will 
polish his manners, & at the same time improve him in principles and 
morals. You will teach your pretty little daughter to treat him with 
attention, & to spare those blushes to which his youth & ignorance will 
naturally expose him. The distant idea of his approaching Miss Williel- 
mina in the meadows or in the park with his hat in his hand, bowin 
respectfully to her, & afterwards gallanting her home, talking all the 
way of the interesting story of Edwin & Angelina, excites in my mind 
sensations so tender & so complicated that I cannot find language to 
describe them. 

Excuse the length of this letter. I{t] has recalled so many departed 
ideas to my memory, that it has inspired a melancholly frame of mind, 
so delightful, that I should never tire in indulging it. 

With my most respectful Compts. to your hon’d: parents, & all the 
family of Melvill, as also to Sir John (tho’ I have not the honor of his 
acquaintance) I am Madam with the greatest respect & most perfect 
esteem, your Ladyship’s sincere friend & most Hble servt: 


Benjn. Rush 


P.S. Kiss your sweet little girl for me & Mrs. Rush a thousand times, & 
once for my son John. 


Lady Jane Belsches—sent by Capt. Truxton** 


The stone in Pluckemin churchyard was erected soon after- 
ward, for in the following year Rush sent Lady Jane a most ex- 
traordinary souvenir of the occasion. It is described in the follow- 
ing letter, printed from a retained copy entirely in Mrs. Rush’s 
hand: 

Philadelphia, July 4th, 1785 
Madam/ 


To awaken every pee of the mind and agitate them alternatively 
with the emotions of grief—friendship—and religion—seems to be the 
prerogative of each of your Ladyships letters. 

To perpetuate my sympathy with you in your grief for your much 
loved and amiable brother I beg leave to request your Ladyships accept- 
ance of a small picture set with hair on the back of a miniature portrait 
of Mrs. Rush. The device represents your Ladyship as having arived in 
America and visiting your brother’s tomb. The gentleman whose friend- 
ship for him procured him a military funeral—and obtained for his dust 
a retreat in a church yard, is represented as pointing to the monument 
under which his remains are deposited—on the monument are inscribed 
these words Capt Wm Leslie ob. Januy 3d [1777 omitted] aged 26— 
near your Ladyship’s lips is placed the following exclamation. “Ah 
Willie”! Above the Urn which stands on the monument are these words 
“My Redeemer liveth” —over the whole devise is thrown a large weeping 
Willow—I have committed this pledge of friendship and token of sym- 


23 MS., Rush Papers, Libr. Co. Phila.; in Rush’s Notebooks, vol. 1. 
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pathy to the particular care of Capt Ritchie of the Ship Alexander, who 
has promised to deliver, or convey it safe to your Ladyship in Edinburgh 
—the figures of the monument—the Urn the lady—the Willow—and all 
the letters are composed of your Ladyships hair—The figure of the 
gentleman is composed of mine—The portrait of Mrs. Rush was drawn 
several years ago and tho well executed is not thought to be a very flat- 
tering likeness. Dr Nisbet** discovered a striking resemblance between 
her and your Ladyship’s sister Lady Ruthven—I have often observed it 
—If this be the case your Ladyship will easily suppose there must be 
some family Shades of likeness between you and Mrs Rush. 


To Lady Jane Belsches Edinburgh* 


Edwin and Angelina were destined not to meet, except sym- 
bolically, after their early parting. Lady Jane in 1775 had married 
John Wishart Belsches, who succeeded to a baronetcy in 1777, and 
in 1797 to the estate known as Fettercairn, County Kincardine, 
thereupon assuming the name of Stuart.”* Fettercairn House, in an 
isolated and romantic setting, eventually brought Lady Jane into 
association with one of Scotland’s greatest men of letters—or rather 
with his shade. Her only child, Williamina, married in 1797 Wil- 
liam, son of Sir William Forbes, Edinburgh banker and one of the 
executors of James Boswell. After the elder Forbes’ death (1806), 
a great mass of Boswell’s papers was brought to Fettercairn House 
by the younger Forbes, Lady Jane’s son-in-law; and they remained 
there buried from sight until discovered by Professor C. C. Abbott 
in 1930. It is doubtful whether Lady Jane, though she lived on 
until 1829, took much interest in what was a century later to be 
regarded as treasure-trove. Her old affection was to be revived, in 
a way, after 1809, when Rush’s third son James (not John, as Rush 
had earlier hoped) came to Scotland to complete his medical train- 
ing. Rush gave his son letters to all his old friends in Edinburgh, a 
city of which he nostalgically declared: “Perhaps there is at present 
no Spot upon the earth where Religion, Science and literature 
combine more to produce moral & intellectual pleasures.” One 


24 Charles Nisbet, D.D., who had arrived in June in Philadelphia from Montrose, 
Scotland, upon Rush’s invitation to serve as principal of Dickinson College at Car- 
lisle. He was a family friend of the Leslies and perhaps related to the Countess of 
Leven. 

25 MS., Rush Papers, Libr. Co. Phila.; in Rush’s Notebooks, vol. 1. While this 
article was in press it was learned that Dr. Lancelot Ely of Somerville, New Jersey, 
acting on behalf of the Somerset County Medical Society, had caused the epitaph on 
the gravestone of Captain Leslie, which had become almost obliterated, to be re-cut. 

26G. E. C[okayne], Complete Baronetage, Exeter, 1900-6, IV, 437-8; Lady Jane 
Stuart to Benjamin Rush, 7 Sep. 1798; Rush Papers, Libr. Co. Phila. This is the only 
letter written by her to Rush which I have found among his papers. 

27 To James Rush, 19 March 1810; MS., Rush Papers, Libr. Co. Phila. 
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note from her to James survives to show that he frequented her 
home in Edinburgh and borrowed her set of The Canterbury Tales 
to lighten the tedium of his studies.”* 

Here ends our tale of Love and Valor. Young Benjamin Rush 
went to Europe a somewhat stiff-necked Calvinist, much con- 
cerned with the state of his soul. The liberalizing influence of his 
contacts with European scientists and philosophers upon his mind 
has often been pointed out. Little notice has been taken of the re- 
fining influence which his social contacts abroad had upon his 
manners and character. In his association with the Leslies of Edin- 
burgh we see him not merely initiated into the sentimental atti- 
tudes of the day, but profoundly affected by his attachment to a 
gracious young gentlewoman who reciprocated his feelings. When 
fully told, the story of this relationship forms a startlingly romantic 
chain of incidents in his life. They were fully savored by him, 
however surprising they may seem to those of us who know only 
the stern and embattled physician of later years.” 

28 Undated; MS., James Rush Papers, Libr. Co. Phila. 


29 The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the aid of a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society for research on Benjamin Rush. 
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Man About the House 


BY JOHN T. WINTERICH 


HE eventual definitive biographer of Elmer Adler, the doge of 

36 University Place and, estivally, lord of the manor at Roar- 
ing Rocks, Erwinna, Pa., will be likely to turn first of all to a comely 
pamphlet, Elmer Adler: Apostle of Good Taste, by Frederick B. 
Adams, Jr. The text is “an address delivered January 21, 1941, on 
the occasion of an exhibition of the work of the Pynson Printers,” 
and The Typophiles of New York liked it so well, and had so high 
a regard for its subject, that they made it the first of their Typo- 
phile Monographs. Princeton has a proprietary interest in this 
booklet, for it was designed by P. J. Conkwright of the Princeton 
University Press, the printing was done at the Press and the booklet 
was contributed by the Press to The Typophiles. 

At the annual meeting of the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
on May 27, 1947, Elmer Adler received the Institute Medal for his 
work as “distinguished publisher, printer, editor, collector and 
teacher,” and up popped this same Frederick B. Adams, Jr., with 
another speech—a good one, too, with what the old-fashioned title- 
pages called “new matter,” not just the 1941 model with different 
fenders. I mention this occasion and this speech because the honor 
paid Mr. Adler by the AIGA was obviously an important milestone 
in his career, and can hardly be skipped over any more than one 
would omit mentioning, in introducing an eminent scientist, the 
fact that he was a Nobel Prize winner, or, in the comparable in- 
stance of a great shortstop, that he had once been voted his league’s 
most valuable player. I mention it also by way of indicating that in 
preparing these notes I have had to lean heavily on Mr. Adams’ two 
essential contributions to the literature of Elmer Adler. 

By this I do not mean that I have cribbed extensively from Mr. 
Adams. Both Mr. Adams and myself became associated with Elmer 
Adler at substantially the same time and in the same ventures; we 
saw him from an identical vantage-point; we even saw him the same 
day of the week every week, at the same hour of that day, over (it 
seemed) the same plate of sandwiches. We shared common interests, 
a common purpose, common likes and dislikes—and if Elmer 
Adler’s dislikes were frequently stronger than ours, so, too, were his 
likes. We were engaged in a common enterprise—the production of 
a quarterly for bookmen called The Colophon, and all three of us 
regard our affiliation with The Colophon as the most important 
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creative effort of our lives. It is inevitable, then, that Mr. Adams 
and I should see Elmer Adler as nearly eye to eye as any two human 
beings are likely ever to see a third. 

For example, when I began setting down thoughts and things for 
this paper, I had not gone very far before I wrote “perfectionist.” 
After a while I turned to Adams on Adler, op. 1, and Adams on 
Adler, op. 2, so as to be sure to avoid any subconscious plagiarism, 
and I found that in each speech Mr. Adams had used “perfec- 
tionist.”’ 

It is a dangerous word, a word rarely used correctly—it is fre- 
quently employed merely as a polite synonym for fussbudget. Mr. 
Adler is, to be sure, a fussbudget about many things—the correct 
use of words, for example. His eyes glitter dangerously whenever 
he hears “colophon” used to designate the title-page device of a 
contemporary publisher (like the Harper torch or the Random 
House house), or ‘““wood-engraving”’ confused with “woodcut,” or 
“uncut” with “unopened,” and he boils over at the tautology of 
“reproduced in facsimile.” ‘This,is perfectionism of a sort, but it is 
obviously negative—it means not so much being right as being not 
wrong. Far beyond this, Elmer Adler is positively, constructively, a 
perfectionist. A book, if he has anything to do with it, must fulfill 
two purposes: it must please the mind, and it must please the eye. 
Please the eye, not affront it with curlicues and prettifications. 
Good typography, to him, is unobtrusive typography. It does not 
try to outshout the text. It is quiet, reserved; like charity, it vaunt- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up. Good typography is simply typog- 
raphy in good taste, and Mr. Adams has called Elmer Adler “Amer- 
ica’s greatest believer in good taste.” 

Mr. Adler’s life itself is an open book, largely of his own design- 
ing. The simple facts of it, gleaned from Mr. Adams’ speeches, 
Who’s Who in America, and (as the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy puts it) “personal acquaintance,” are these: 

Born in Rochester, N.Y., July 22, 1884; education, casual, includ- 
ing one year at Andover; entered father’s clothing business and 
became ranking salesman on the Pacific Coast (quantity and caliber 
of competition not given); made several trips to Europe and re- 
turned from each loaded down with prints and books to add to his 
collection initiated in school days; served as Y.M.C.A. secretary in 
First World War; assembled an exhibition of four centuries of 
printing at the Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester (of which he is 
now a director); revivified the Rochester Historical Society and 
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resurrected Mary Jemison, “the white woman of the Genesee,” 
famous Indian captive of those parts; established the Pynson Print- 
ers in New York, most expensive and least profitable venture of its 
sort in world’s history; founded The Colophon; both of these ven- 
tures eventually went down with colors flying and all hands on deck 
cheering; organized and developed The New York Times Museum 
of the Recorded Word (be sure to visit it at 223 West 43rd Street); 
became Research Associate in the Graphic Arts at Princeton Uni- 
versity, Consultant to the Princeton University Press and later 
Curator of the Graphic Arts Division of the Princeton University 
Library. 

One could clothe these skeletal data in extenso, but I shall limit 
myself to one or two pertinent observations inspired by them. It is 
not true, for instance, that Elmer Adler’s departure from Andover 
was speeded by his having abetted the flight of a fellow student who 
wanted to participate in a Central American revolution. It is true 
that Elmer helped this knight-errant pack his clothes, that the 
youth said he was going on a vacation trip to the Maine woods (it 
was midwinter), and that Elmer wondered vaguely why the gar- 
ments selected for the purpose were so light and summery, but he 
had no knowledge of the youth’s intended designation, and was 
therefore not held to account. 

Elmer’s slogan as proprietor of the Pynson Printers and publisher 
of The Colophon was: ‘‘Make sound books and let the dollars look 
out for themselves.” They did, too, by staying away, or getting 
spent, or scrambling gleefully across to the red side of the ledger. 
Mr. Adams, in a rare outburst of asperity, once accused Mr. Adler 
during Colophon days of practising “jungle mathematics,” and Mr. 
Adler, far from resenting the charge, appeared flattered by it. He 
should never be allowed near a budget. 

The building at 36 University Place where Elmer Adler does his 
research associating is the most delightful educational facility 
which I have ever visited on any college campus. It has been de- 
scribed as a place “with incredible contents, animate and inani- 
mate.’ It is residence, museum, workshop, library, courthouse, 
study, art gallery, laboratory, club, and forum rolled into one. You 
can admire a Bruce Rogers title-page one minute and toast marsh- 
mallows at an open fireplace the next. You can do many things 
there, but one thing you cannot do, and that is to leave it without a 

1 Under the original editorship of Elmer Adler, John T. Winterich and Frederick 


B. Adams, Jr., The Colophon is to be revived early in 1948 as The New Colophon 
and will be published by Duschnes Crawford, Inc., of New York. 
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deeper knowledge of and a greater respect for the visual means 
whereby man has sought to pass on knowledge to his fellows. 

One evening earlier in the year Mr. Adams and I journeyed to 
Princeton to act as judges in the annual book-collecting contest for 
undergraduates held at 36 University Place. Each of the contestants 
had to exhibit ten books from his collection, regardless of its extent, 
and discuss it briefly. Every student made out an excellent case for 
his particular field (the fields extended from Greek and Latin liter- 
ature to railroad engineering). Every student exemplified the oper- 
ation of the beneficent Adler influence. I have served on several 
real juries, including a first-degree murder case, but I have never 
felt a keener sense of responsibility than I did in attempting to 
decide which of those Princeton students should receive the respec- 
tive first and second prizes of twenty-five and fifteen dollars. And 
Mr. Adams felt exactly the same way. 

A friend of mine used to pass the time on country rambles by 
attempting to select the one adjective above all others which he 
thought most aptly characterized one acquaintance or another of 
his. He achieved some surprisingly striking and accurate results. 
Elmer Adler can hardly be pinned down with a single modifier, but 
if I were forced to such a choice I should pick “generous.” He is 
generous with all the things one customarily associates with gener- 
osity. But, most important, he is generous with his enthusiasms, and 
has the rare capacity for transferring them to others. Is there a 
better definition of wise and effective teaching? 
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Professor McCulloh of Princeton, Columbia, 
and Points South 


BY MILTON HALSEY THOMAS 


N THE early months of 1854 the quietude of Columbia College 
non shattered by a tremendous row. Not for years had the col- 
lege been so much in the public prints nor so often on the minds 
and lips of the graduates. The fracas was occasioned by the routine 
job of filling a vacant chair in the faculty, but the heat and bitter- 
ness that were caused and the ramifications that ensued made it a 
notable one in academic annals. 

James Renwick, LL.D., Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia since 1820, sent his resig- 
nation to the trustees in November, 1853; the resignation was 
accepted, and after the usual amenities had been concluded, the 
trustees set about to replace him. One candidate was immediately 
brought forward, a person outstandingly qualified and an obvious 
choice: Oliver Wolcott Gibbs, a Columbia graduate of 1841. Gibbs 
was at this time Professor of Chemistry in the Free Academy (now 
the College of the City of New York); he had taken an M.D. at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons' and had spent three years in 
study at Berlin, Giessen and Paris. Not only were his professional 
qualifications of the highest order, but as the son of George Gibbs, 
gentleman-scientist, the grandson of Oliver Wolcott, Washington’s 
second Secretary of the Treasury, and the nephew of William 
Ellery Channing,? the saintly Boston preacher, he was extremely 
well-connected, and possessed personal and social qualifications 
which no one ever called into question. Nevertheless there was one 
insuperable objection: Wolcott Gibbs belonged to the Unitarian 
Church. 

The full details of l’affaire Gibbs have been set down elsewhere® 
and need not be repeated here. Columbia had been founded a 
century before largely through Anglican effort, and was still 
dominated by the Episcopal Church. Although Charles King, the 

1 Gibbs’s thesis for the M.D. degree, An Inaugural Dissertation on a Natural Sys- 
tem of Chemical Classification, was published at Princeton in 1845. 

2 It is not well known that the father of Dr. Channing, the great leader of Boston 
Unitarianism, and a proud ornament of Harvard, was a Princeton man, William 
Channing (A.B. 1769), sometime Attorney General of Rhode Island. 


8In the writer’s M.A. thesis at Columbia in 1942, from which much of the ma- 
terial in this article is drawn. 
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president of the college, Samuel Bulkley Ruggles, George Temple- 
ton Strong and other prominent Episcopalians on the board of 
trustees made every effort to elect Gibbs, there quickly developed 
a bloc of conservative Episcopalians and “dissenters’* who were 
fiercely determined that no “Godless Unitarian” should be permit- 
ted to endanger the faith of their sons while lecturing on NO, or 
CHO,. While the trustees wrestled with the problem for the first 
three months of the year, the public moved in on the discussions: 
testimonials in favor of Gibbs were received from the leading scien- 
tists of the country, a petition signed by two hundred alumni was 
sent in; cautiously at first, then with no holds barred, the news- 
papers joined in the fracas; pamphlets appeared, bitterly attacking 
the trustees and resolutely defending them; graduates suddenly 
found themselves unwittingly taking sides regarding their alma 
mater and giving much more thought to the institution than they 
had ever given in the past; the Alumni Association itself shook off 
its lethargy and began an interest in the current life of the college 
which has lasted to the present day. After several futile ballotings 
in the intervening weeks, the trustees finally reached a decision in 
April and elected to the vacant chair Richard Sears McCulloh, 
A.M.., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the College of New Jersey. 

The man chosen by the trustees was, by contrast with Gibbs, who 
went on toa distinguished career at Harvard, an obscure man. The 
American biographical dictionaries published in the half-century 
following the Civil War were all written in the North and are 
notoriously lacking in the biographies of Southerners. This sketch, 
therefore, is a pioneer effort.® 


Richard Sears McCulloh, the son of James William McCulloch 
and Abigail Hall Sears, was born in Baltimore, March 18, 1818. His 
father, who was wounded at the Battle of Bladensburg, Maryland, 
in 1814, had a large farm on the outskirts of Baltimore, where he 
raised tobacco, merino sheep, Arabian horses and blooded Jersey 
cattle; at one time he had been cashier of the Baltimore branch of 
the second Bank of the United States, and in this capacity initiated 
the famous case of McCulloch v. Maryland, which was decided by 
the Supreme Court in 1819. Richard was prepared for college in 

4 Three members of the Dutch Reformed Church and the minister of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, Reverend Gardiner Spring, a Unitarian-hater of long standing. 

5 The writer has used several pages of family data very kindly copied for Columbia 
in 1941 by Mrs. Duncan McCulloch, Sr., of Glencoe, Maryland, daughter-in-law of 


John Sears McCulloh. The usual spelling of the family name was McCulloch, but 
R. S. McCulloh and his brother dropped the c. 
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Philadelphia and spent a year at the University of Maryland. He 
entered the sophomore class of the College of New Jersey in 1833 
and was graduated A.B. in 1836 at the age of eighteen, ranking 
fourth in a class of sixty-six. His brother, John Sears McCulloh, 
later a New York attorney, had been graduated from Princeton the 
previous year. At this time President Carnahan and Professor 
Albert Baldwin Dod were emphasizing mathematics to such an 
extent at Princeton that his training in that subject was un- 
doubtedly excellent. As an undergraduate he frequently acted as 
an assistant to Professor Joseph Henry, and, at the latter’s sugges- 
tion, spent the winter of 1838-39 in the study of chemistry in the 
laboratory of James Curtis Booth in Philadelphia. During these 
years he also spent several months “as one of three persons charged 
with the examinations of the Allegany summit of the Ches[apeake] 
& Ohio Canal, made with a view to ascertain whether the requisite 
supply of water can be commanded.’” For some time prior to No- 
vember, 1840 he held the post of Observer in the Magnetic Observ- 
atory of Girard College, Philadelphia. 

McCulloh was a candidate for the chair of mathematics vacated 
by the death of Charles Bonnycastle at the University of Virginia 
in 1840, but the choice of the Board of Visitors fell upon James 
Joseph Sylvester who afterwards added lustre to the fame of Johns 
Hopkins University. In February, 1841 McCulloh became Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy, Mathematics and Chemistry at Jefferson 
College, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. This was a period when young 
Americans in increasing numbers were furthering their education 
in German universities, and McCulloh, determining to go abroad, 
resigned his position in September, 1843. For some reason he found 
it impossible to make the trip, and again sought an academic 
appointment.® 

He next appears as Melter and Refiner of the U.S. Mint at Phila- 
delphia.* He was appointed in April, 1846 and served until April 
1, 1849, when he was abruptly displaced by William Morris Mere- 
dith, who had just entered Taylor’s cabinet as Secretary of the 

6 For complaints about Princeton’s excessive devotion to mathematics see Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, Charles Godfrey Leland, A Biography, Boston, 1906. 

7 Charles B. Fisk, chief engineer of the C. & O. Canal, in Testimonials, post, p. 6. 

8 He published an undated pamphlet of fifteen pages in Washington, probably in 
the early part of 1844, entitled Testimonials of the Qualifications of Richard S. Mc- 
Culloh, late Professor of Natural and Mathematical Science in Jefferson College, Pa., 
from which many of the foregoing facts are drawn. 


® George G. Evans, ed., Illustrated History of the United States Mint, Philadelphia, 
1892, p. 123. 
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Treasury, in favor of Meredith’s friend, James Curtis Booth. The 
reasons were partly of a political and partly of a scientific nature, 
but McCulloh was also deeply involved in personal quarrels at the 
Mint at this time and for some years afterward. The influx of Cali- 
fornia gold had seriously taxed the capacity of the Mint, and about 
the time he was removed, McCulloh had perfected a more rapid 
method of refining gold by the use of zinc, and installed new ap- 
paratus for its employment. His attempts to secure recognition for 
his method and to control it by patents resulted in the publication 
of several pamphlets.*° 

McCulloh’s published scientific work at this period was not in- 
considerable. After leaving Jefferson College he wrote a Plan of 
Organization for the Naval Observatory, submitted by request to 
the Secretary of the Navy, November 17th, 1843, Washington, 1844. 
A series of chemical analyses of sugars, molasses, saccharine, etc., 
conducted in part in Cuba and Louisiana, and of researches on 
hydrometers and spirituous liquors made under the direction of 
Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, U.S. Superintendent of Weights 
and Measures, was published by the Government in a volume of 
653 pages in 1848.1! He was one of the joint compilers with James 
Curtis Booth of the latter’s Encyclopedia of Chemistry, Practical 
and Theoretical, Philadelphia, 1850. Another piece of work done 
under Professor Bache, A Report of the Computation of the Man- 
ual of Tables, to be Used with the Hydrometer Adopted by the 
Treasury Department of the United States, was published by the 
Government in 1851.” 


10 McCulloh published A Brief Account of the Invention and Importance of a New 
Method of Refining Gold, Washington, 1850; Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States, announcing the Discovery of a New Method of Refining California and Other 
Gold Bullion, Washington, 1850; Report Made to the Hon. Thomas Corwin, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, by Professor R. S. McCulloh, of His Operations at the Mint of 
the United States, in Refining California Gold by His Zinc Method, Washington, 
1852; Letter to the Hon. Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury, in Reply toa 
Report of the Director of the Mint upon the Charges Preferred Against Professor 
James C. Booth, Melter and Refiner of the United States Mint, Washington, 1853; 
and The Proceedings of the Late Director of the Mint, in Relation to the Official 
Misconduct of Franklin Peale, Esq., Chief Coiner, and Other Abuses in the Mint, Re. 
viewed by Prof. R. S. McCulloh, Princeton, 1853. See also the printed memorial of 
James Curtis Booth to President Millard Fillmore, dated Philadelphia, January 17th, 
1853. These pamphlets give a mass of detail and many documents, but the untan- 
gling of the full story would require considerable further research. 

11 Reports from the Secretary of the Treasury, of Scientific Investigations in rela 
tion to Sugar and Hydrometers . . . (Senate Executive Document No. 50, goth Con- 
gress, 1st session); this was a revised and collected edition of several earlier individual 
papers. 

12 Senate Executive Document No. 28, 31st Congress, 2d session. 
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McCulloh was married on December 15, 1845 to Mary Stewart 
Vowell, daughter of Dr. John Dick Vowell of Alexandria, Virginia; 
they had one child, Margaretta Grace Brown McCulloh. 

On October 24, 1849, following the resignation of Professor Elias 
Loomis, McCulloh was unanimously chosen Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Princeton. Some letters to Professor John Maclean, 
written just prior to this date, and one as late as November 22, were 
still dated from the U.S. Mint; apparently he continued there in 
some capacity, and did not take up his duties in Princeton until 
December. His residence stood on a site now covered by the west- 
ern end of McCosh Hall; near-by he had a famous rose garden and 
a garden where he grew strawberries. As far as can be learned, 
McCulloh’s sojourn in Princeton was without incident; several 
notebooks in which students recorded his lectures now repose 
quietly in the Princetoniana Collection. 

As we have seen, McCulloh was elected Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia College on 
April 3, 1854. He accepted the appointment, but did not get off to 
a good start. George Templeton Strong, New York lawyer, Colum- 
bia trustee and book collector, wrote in his diary** on April 24, 
1854: “From all I can learn, I fear McCulloh is a very small light 
—a scientific Star of not more than the 4th magnitude”; although 
after he had seen him, he reported (June 18, 1854) that he liked 
him “well enough.” 

McCulloh was formally inaugurated and delivered his inaugural 
address in the College Chapel, December 3, 1854; after attending 
the ceremonies, Strong unburdened himself: 


McCulloh is a feeble and washed out kind of man; but I did not think 
it possible that he could deliver so deplorably commonplace, incoherent 
and imbecile a piece of maundering as that which he bestowed on us. It 
was shameful to hear the man we have entrusted with the teaching of all 
that vast group of sciences to whom we have committed the education 
of our students in knowledge of the material works of God defiling his 
awful subject by the utterance of trivialities and platitudes so slovenly 
and contemptible. 


The trustees voted a resolution of thanks at their meeting the next 
day and requested a copy of the address for publication. It never 
appeared in print. 

McCulloh made frequent communications to the board of trus- 
tees, who viewed his requests favorably and were quite liberal with 


18 The diary of George T. Strong, an extraordinarily interesting record covering 


the years 1835 to 1875, is now being edited for publication by Professor Allan Nevins 
and the writer. 
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special appropriations. He visited Columbia in May, 1854 to look 
over the philosophical apparatus and laboratory and found that 
much of the apparatus needed repairing and that new instruments 
in optics and electricity were entirely lacking; he suggested an 
appropriation of $1000, but said he would be contented with $500; 
the board voted him $1500. In 1857 a request for $2000 for electri- 
cal and acoustic apparatus was granted, and in November, 1859, 
when McCulloh was in Paris on leave of absence for his health, the 
trustees gave him $1000 to purchase physical apparatus in Europe." 
In December, 1856 the trustees considered a long letter from 
McCulloh urging the division of his professorship into two: one of 
mechanics and physics to be held by him, the other of chemistry, 
mineralogy and geology to be filled by a new man; the same month 
they voted to divide the chair in question and on January 3 1857 
gave McCulloh the title of Professor of Physics. 

There are some more interesting glimpses of McCulloh in 
Strong’s diary. On October 17, 1855 Strong visited him in his lec- 
ture room and found him “unpacking nice new optical apparatus. 
There was certainly an air of life about the place, at least compared 
with that aspect of things tempore Renwick.” Strong and another 
trustee visited McCulloh’s class on January 20, 1858: “McCulloh 
disappointed me. He and his class seemed deplorably listless and 
sleepy. He was examining and the class was answering wrong with 
equal languor.” On May 3, 1858 Strong reported that “McCulloh 
examines most uncompromisingly and is probably a pretty good 
instructor. Don’t wonder the students hate him. He accepts the 
right answer and rejects the wrong one with the unsympathizing 
precision of a machine.” After the committee on the course of study 
had interrogated McCulloh at Strong’s house on May 13, 1863, 
Strong reported that he seemed “‘sensible enough but is too copious 
in talk, and when asked a question generally omits to answer it and 
answers some imaginary question fairly far off.” 

It is interesting to compare the testimony of another trustee- 
diarist, the Reverend Morgan Dix (Columbia 1848), for many 
years Rector of Trinity Church in New York. On July 10, 1856 he 
attended the examination of the senior class by McCulloh: 


The subjects were Galvanism, Electricity, Architecture, and the 
Steam-Engine. The examination was, on the whole, by far the most 


14 On December 15, 1863, after McCulloh had left, Strong “spent an hour with Pro- 
fessor Joy, inspecting the splendid apparatus in McCulloh’s Physical Room. Probably 
the finest in the country, but thus far left unused behind its closed doors, and in 
great part actually still packed in the cases in which it came from Paris and Vienna.” 
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interesting that I have yet been present at, owing to the merciless and 
remorseless style in which it is conducted. No one was spared. It was a 
very severe trial, and although some did themselves — justice, I must 
confess that the greater part did not appear to advantage under the 
ordeal. 


The following year he went around again (February 4, 1857): 


Professor McCullough was examining the Juniors. His method is very 
severe; in fact merciless. It has an admirable adaptation for exposing the 
ignorance of a class. 


The next week (February 11, 1857) he attended McCulloh’s exam- 
ination of the sophomores: 


I never saw a class so awfully mauled. He showed them no kind of 
mercy. Only two or three did well; there were many dead flunks; almost 
all the fellows looked frightened and confused. 


On February 7, 1859 Dix again attended the senior examinations: 


I went to Prof. M’Culloch’s room where the useless, remorseless, and 
thoroughly unsatisfactory work was gone through with. I do not think 
a fellow can do himself justice there, however much he may know, so 
greatly does the Prof. puzzle them by his manner and method. 


On Monday afternoon, October 5, 1863, President King received 
a jolt. It was a letter postmarked “Old Point Comfort, Va. Oct. 3” 
and read as follows: 


Gentlemen, Richmond Va Sept 25 1863 


I hereby resign the Chair I have held in Columbia College. 

It should encite no surprize that one, born and reared a Southerner 
prefers to cast his lot with that of the South. 

Permit me to thank you for all the generosity & consideration you 
have for nine years extended to me; and to assure you that I have always 
endeavored to justify the same, by zealous devotion to duty. 

I shall ever cherish the kindest remembrances of the Trustees, Faculty 
& students of Columbia College, & wish it prosperity & usefulness. 

Everything in the Physical Department will be found in order. 

A small a/c of Chester & Ce for acids &c. is the only outstanding bill. 

Apparatus ordered of M. Duboscq of Paris, will be forwarded by 
Samuel Haskell & C° who have been in the habit of importing for the 
College. 

Very truly Your Obt Sert 


R. S. McCulloh 
To the Board of Trustees of Columbia College, New York City. 


The newspapers of the eighth of October carried a notice of a spe- 
cial meeting of the board of trustees to be held on the fifteenth, and 
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when that afternoon arrived the trustees assembled at the Law 
School building on La Fayette Place.** The chairman, Hamilton 
Fish, called the roll and found thirteen present. The minutes were 
read and approved. The president read the minutes of the faculty. 
Some minor business was attended to. Then President King, 
bristling with patriotism and moral indignation, read the letter 
from the Professor of Physics resigning his chair. Resignation, 
indeed! King offered resolutions that he be expelled, and with one 
dissenting vote they were carried, in the following words: 


WHEREAS Richard S. McCulloh LL.D.,1° Professor of Mechanics 
and Physics in this College has abandoned his post of duty, and gone to 
the City of Richmond, and allied himself to those now in rebellion 
against the Government of the United States, therefore 

RESOLVED that the said Richard $. McCulloh, be and he is hereby 
expelled from the Professorship aforesaid of Mechanics and Physics, and 
the said Professorship be, and is hereby declared to be vacant. 

RESOLVED that the name of Richard S. McCulloh be stricken from 
the list of the Professors of this College; and that in the future editions 
of the Catalogue of this College, a note stating the fact and ground of 
his expulsion, be appended to his name. . . .17 


For the rest of the meeting, Strong must tell the story: 


Wm. Betts was true to his rebel sympathies and thought our proposed 
action “violent” because McCulloh had probably acted “conscien- 
tiously.” So he voted “no” all by himself. Dr. Beadle put out a feeler in 
the same direction, but drew in his horns and voted “aye.” Then some- 
thing was said about the way the published resolutions should be certi- 
fied, and President King remarked “I'll sign them, if you like.” “Very 
good” quoth Betts, “I’d rather not have anything to do with them.” 
Whereupon Ham Fish, our chairman, got on his legs and proceeded 
with more vigor and virility than I thought he possessed, to expatiate 
on the indecorum of our clerk’s expressing any reluctance to certify 
officially any action the Board might please to take on any subject. It 
was a severe rebuke, plainly spoken and very unlike the usual placid 
urbanity of our proceedings. Betts looked as weak as a drowned earth- 
worm and said he didn’t mean anything by it, and would certify any 
resolution whatever. Gouv. Ogden rubbed it into poor Betts by moving 
that the resolutions be published with the signatures of the chairman 
and clerk, which was carried. This action does the Board credit. I did 
not hope for anything so masculine. 


15In 1857 Columbia had moved from its original campus on Park Place to the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution property at Forty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue, but 
the trustees’ meetings were usually held down town. 

16 McCulloh was not a doctor of laws at the time, and it is interesting that the 
gratuitous title should have been introduced into the resolution. It was corrected to 
“A.M.” by the time the notice was printed. 

17 This statement was printed in the next Annual Catalogue and has appeared in 
all succeeding General Catalogues. 
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But with the expulsion of McCulloh the embarrassments of the 
trustees were not over. It is true that no rift was caused in the selec- 
tion of his successor,'® but it was ultimately discovered that Colum- 
bia had been harboring in its midst what we would today call a 
fifth-columnist. 

The available facts are tantalizingly few. At first, merely his 
judgment was suspected. Strong commented on October 18, 1863: 


From all I have heard of McCulloh’s movements up to the time he left 
New York in July (at the end of the riot week) and of his general style of 
talk before that time I incline to suspect that he may be deranged. He 
has expressed no sympathy with the Rebellion, and has uttered nothing 
worse than moderate copperheadism, and he has declared himself unfa- 
vorable to slavery, and in favor of gradual emancipation. It is hard 
therefore to account for his giving up an assured position here and cast- 
ing his lot with the beggared conspirators of the south, unless we assume 
that he was cracked. He always seemed eccentric and queer. 


McCulloh had guarded his sentiments well. It is now known that 
when he reached the South he became Consulting Chemist of the 
Confederate Nitre and Mining Bureau. One writer’ states that he 
joined the Confederate army as lieutenant colonel of engineers, 
and an unidentified clipping from a New York newspaper quotes 
the Mobile Register of October 3, 1863 as follows: 


Richard S. McCulloh, late a Professor in one of the Northern Colleges, 
arrived in the city this morning, having been honored with the commis- 
sion of Brigadier-General. The General paid his respects to Major-Gen. 
Maury, commanding this post, and proceeded to Fort Morgan, where he 
was honored with a salute. The General is the inventor of the new artil- 
lery powder mentioned in last Saturday’s issue. 


Nevertheless, the surviving Confederate records in the National 
Archives do not show that he ever held these commissions. In a 
letter to Lt. Col. I. M. St. John, chief of the Nitre and Mining 
Bureau, dated June 28, 1864, McCulloh criticizes the conduct of 
Confederate soldiers assigned to the defense of High Bridge against 
the Union forces, and states that being hindered on his return to 


18 Ogden Nicholas Rood (College of New Jersey 1852), formerly Professor of 
Physics in Troy University, was elected on December 21, 1863, receiving twelve votes, 
to eight for William Guy Peck and two for Frederick Augustus Porter Barnard, who 
was more successful five months later when the trustees were balloting for a new 
president of the college. Dr. Barnard, head of Columbia from 1864 to 1889, was, like 
McCulloh, a displaced person at this time, having been compelled to resign his posi- 
tion of Chancellor of the University of Mississippi at the outbreak of the war. 

19 Walter Lynwood Fleming, Louisiana State University, 1860-1896, Baton Rouge, 
1936, p. 308. 
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Richmond, he joined the Confederates at the bridge as a vol- 
unteer.*° 

On January 19, 1864, under signature of James A. Seddon, 5ec- 
retary of War, C.S.A., he was given a passport: 


to go beyond the limits of the Confederate States . . . to engage in the 
destruction of the enemy’s property on the high seas or the rivers, lakes, 
and harbors in the United States or the Confederate States of America, 
or on the territory of either or both of them. You will be governed, how- 
ever, by the laws of nations, destroying only army and navy supplies and 
such other property as may be directly serviceable to the enemy in wag- 
ing war against the Confederate States of America. Passenger vessels will 
be exempt from injury at your hands. You are also authorized to in- 
struct and organize outside the limits of the Confederate States a com- 

any of men, not to exceed twenty in number, to act under your orders 
in the performance of the service in which you are hereby empowered to 
engage, taking strict care to observe the laws and rights of neutrals.” 


The late Columbia professor had found an extensive and practical 
theatre for his talents. ‘The only other reference to this plot in the 
voluminous Official Records is in a letter from W. S. Oldham to 
Jefferson Davis, dated Richmond, February 11, 1865: “The com- 
bustible material consists of several preparations and not one alone, 
and can be used without exposing the party using them to the least 
danger of detection whatever. The preparations are . . . in the 
hands of Professor McCulloh, and are known but to him and one 
other party... .” 

In his diary for May 19, 1865, Strong threw a little more light on 
the matter, and wrote the perfect finis to the Gibbs affair. 


A document picked up at Richmond was produced and proven yes- 
terday before the court that is trying the [Lincoln] assassins, not particu- 
larly relevant to any issue in the case, but establishing J[efferson] 
D{avis]’s connection with and approval of the arson plot by a full en- 
dorsement in his own chivalric handwriting—a fearfully damaging piece 
of evidence. What’s odd enough, it shows that my old acquaintance, our 
run away Professor McCulloh was in the plot, and the inventor of the 
doughty combustible that was to devastate northern territory, destroy 
our shipping and our cities, discourage and demoralize the north, and 
so secure the independence of secession. This makes it quite likely that 
[Professors] Joy and Torrey were right in supposing this ill-visaged 
caitiff to have had something to do with getting up the Riots of July 
’63, and that he was a secret agent of secession. This disclosure takes me 
back to the great Columbia College controversy of 1854, when McCul- 


20 The writer is indebted to Miss Elizabeth B. Drewry of the National Archives for 
these facts. 

21 The War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, Ser.IV, III, 37-38. 

22 Ibid., Ser.IV, III, 1078-1079. 
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loh the traitor and sneaking incendiary was elected, and our own alum- 
nus Wolcott Gibbs defeated, by the vote of Rev. Haight, Gouv. Ogden, 
Gardiner Spring, and Dr. Beadle, and by the polite neutrality of Hon. 
Hamilton Fish. Much credit the successful candidate has done them 
and the college! 


Three days later in Washington, Secretary of War Stanton issued 
the following order to Major General Ord in Richmond: 


Immediately upon receipt of this arrest James A. Seddon, late rebel 
Secretary of War, and confine him securely in Libby Prison. Also arrest 
and imprison Professor McCulloh, who is now, or recently was, in Rich- 
mond. Please spare no effort in the diligent execution of this order and 
regard it as strictly confidential.?* 


On May 29 Strong reported that “A party of six or seven Rebel 
fugitives were captured off Cape Sable. That sneak Prof. R. S. 
McCulloh seems to have been among them.” On July 15 he records: 
“Professor McCulloh in durance at Washington. If he is tried for 
arson, convicted and hanged, does etiquette require me as an 
acquaintance and a trustee of Col. Coll. to attend the execution?” 
This delicate problem never had to be faced by Strong. General 
A. H. Terry, commanding the Department of Virginia, was ordered 
on March 25, 1866 to release McCulloh, then confined in Rich- 
mond.** The Maclean papers in the Princeton University Library 
include a draft of a letter from President Maclean to President 
Andrew Johnson, December 12, 1865, stating that he had been 
asked by McCulloh’s brother to write in his behalf: 


While I have no sympathy whatever with Mr. McCulloh, in his political 
views [he states], and sincerely regret his course in abandoning the 
Union for the Confederacy, I feel bound to say this much in his behalf, 
that I believe him to be a truthful man; and that, if he should be re- 


leased from confinement, upon Parole, he will be true to his engage- 
ment. 


In 1866 President Robert E. Lee called McCulloh to Washington 
College (now Washington and Lee University) to be Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, and in 1878 that institution made him an 
LL.D. His Lectures on the Mechanical Theory of Heat, and the 
Steam Engine, delivered at the college in 1870-71 and later hec- 
tographed and made into a volume, were revised and printed by 
D. Van Nostrand, the New York publisher, in 1876 with the title: 
Treatise on the Mechanical Theory of Heat and Its Applications to 

28 [bid., Ser.II, VIII, 566-567. 

24 Ibid., Ser.II, VIII, 893. McCulloh was to be released “upon his giving his parole 


to go to New York and remain there”; he probably went to stay with his brother, 
whose home was on Staten Island. 
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the Steam Engine; this text-book, used at West Point, was dedicated 
to Professor Joseph Henry. 


Princeton had not heard the last of her old alumnus. On Febru- 


ary 3, 1875 he wrote from Lexington to the aging ex-president, Dr. 
Maclean: 


I have authorized some of my personal friends in Baltimore to recom- 
mend to the Trustees of the “Johns Hopkins University” my appoint- 
ment as professor of Natural Philosophy. 

And I will be obliged to you and any of my old colleagues at Prince- 
ton who may be disposed to unite with you therein, if you will send me 
a testimonial addressed to the Trustees of that University & setting 
forth what you know and think of me as a scientific man, as a teacher, 
and as a gentleman. 

And as the day certainly has come when the animosities engendered 
by Civil war should be laid aside and forgotten by good men on both 
sides—and when passion & delusion should yield to the sway of reason 
and good sense—I trust that the request I make of old friends, (who 
certainly know what I am and always have been, as well when absent 
from as when present with them) will be acceded to by them with 
pleasure. 

But should it be that the friendship of anyone is alienated from me,— 
still for each & all, even if myself unjustly viewed & condemned, I only 
entertain the same cherished sentiments of regard & esteem which I felt 
& cherished towards them as colleagues, and which with me are 
unchangeable. 


Maclean’s reply is not to be found in his papers; neither is the 
name of McCulloh to be found on the roster of Johns Hopkins. 

In 1877 the Louisiana State University was reorganized at New 
Orleans by merging an earlier school of the same name (whose 
assets amounted to $4.17) and the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (which turned over “$2,086 in cash and $20,154 in more 
or less worthless warrants’). Students began to arrive early in 
October, and on the seventeenth the board elected a president and 
three professors, including “Colonel Richard §. McCulloh,” who 
was given the chair of General and Agricultural Chemistry. In this 
institution, whose early history reads almost like a burlesque of 
college history, McCulloh spent eleven stormy years. His difficult 
temper, writes Professor Fleming, “kept him and the faculty in 
hot water.” 


McCulloh [he continues] was too old for the responsibilities the Board 
had placed upon him. He had been asked to lay the foundation for and 
develop the work in scientific agriculture and had proven unequal to 
the task. The authorities, sensitive to the numerous and repeated de- 
mands for some kind of agricultural work, endeavored without success 
to stimulate him to activity. They then began to reduce his salary which 
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was the highest ever paid to any professor in Louisiana to that time. 
This he stoutly resented though he had only one hour of work a day. In 
1879 owing to the financial stringency all salaries were reduced to 
$1500; then McCulloh went on the war path.?5 


There followed maneuverings with the legislature, faculty intrigue, 
the printing of a petition, and McCulloh’s resignation. He was 
restored to the faculty, this time in the chair of chemistry and 
physics. 
Nothing was done [continues Professor Fleming] to develop the instruc- 
tion in scientific agriculture. The first instructor appointed was incom- 
etent and resigned to become a butcher. Colonel McCulloh continued 
or a year to give instruction in chemistry and physics, and in 1882 an 
attempt was made to force him to take up the practical side of some of 
the scientific branches by assigning to him classes in zodlogy, botany and 
anatomy. In 1879-1880 McCulloh had a six months’ leave for experi- 
mental work on sugar but made no report though the Board tried to get 


one from him, and in 1883 he was harshly lectured by the Board for 
failing to accomplish the results expected of him.?¢ 


McCulloh was removed in 1884, but later restored and transferred 
to the department of physics. “During the next four years,” accord- 
ing to Professor Fleming, the board “gave him practically nothing 
in the way of equipment, and since he had had very little appro- 
priation during the previous four years, the department was not 
efficient.” The unhappy old gentleman was finally dropped from 
the faculty in 1888. He continued to reside in New Orleans, but 
died on a visit to his brother John at Oldfields, Glencoe, Maryland, 
September 15, 1894.7" 
25 W. L. Fleming, op. cit., pp. 332-333- 


26 W. L. Fleming, op. cit., pp. 399-400. 
27 Baltimore American, Sept. 18, 1894. 
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Charles Lamb’s Copy of 
The History of Philip de Commines 
with Autograph Notes by Lamb and Coleridge 


BY JEREMIAH S. FINCH 


NOBTRUSIVELY resting among the rare editions of Lamb in the 

Scribner Collection’ is a thin octavo volume of two leaves 
which would itself excite the interest of many a collector. It is the 
catalogue of the sale in New York in 1848 of Charles Lamb’s books, 
with a handwritten list of the buyers and prices bound in. Until 
now, however, the Library has possessed none of the actual volumes 
dispersed at that time, for with the 1848 sale they largely disap- 
peared, and strays have turned up only at rare intervals. It is there- 
fore a pleasure to announce the acquisition of The History of 
Philip de Commines (1674), one of the renegade veterans bearing 
the marks of service extraordinary in the form of autograph notes 
by Lamb as well as by Coleridge, whose ways with his friends’ books 
are pleasantly recorded in ‘““The Two Races of Men”: 
Reader, if haply thou art blessed with a moderate collection, be shy of 
showing it; or if thy heart overfloweth to lend them, lend thy books; but 
let it be to such a one as S. T. C—he will return them (generally antic- 
ipating the time appointed) with usury; enriched with annotations, 


tripling their value. I have had experience. . . . I counsel thee, shut not 
thy heart, nor thy library, against S. T. C. 


Presumably, the Commines had been one of Lamb’s early selections 
“made at precious intervals from the bookstalls,”’ but exactly where 
or when he obtained it is not known. We do know, however, its 
whereabouts from the time of Lamb’s death in 1834 until its recent 
acquisition by Princeton, and readers of the Chronicle may be 
interested as well in some of the circumstances of the sale of Lamb's 
books which caused such a stir in this country and not a little in- 
dignation in England. 

The library had originally been bequeathed to Edward Moxon, 
who had begun his publishing career under Lamb’s encouragement 
and had married the Lambs’ adopted daughter, Emma Isola; but it 
was not until after the death of Mary Lamb in 1847 that Moxon 
took possession of the neglected books, some of which had already 


1 Described in the Chronicle, VI, No. 4 (June, 1945), 179-199; VII, No. 4 (June, 
1946), 133-148. 
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passed into the hands of the Lambs’ friends. Moxon then did two 
strange things: first he destroyed all but a selection of some sixty of 
the most interesting items; then, to the dismay of many of his 
countrymen, he proceeded to sell the lot to his friend, Charles 
Welford, of the firm of Bartlett and Welford of New York. The 
regret doubtless felt by many English booklovers was voiced by 
Thomas Westwood, who had once known the volumes on Lamb’s 
shelves: 

“I have been told that his books were sold to the Yankees. Oh, pity! Oh, 
shame! They should have been held in honour and charge by some 
Londoner who was a London-lover—a haunter of the old streets and of 
the old book-stalls. There are some libraries the dispersion of which we 
feel as a positive pain, almost a disgrace—and Lamb’s was of them. His 


books were his household gods, and he has himself told us that his 
household gods kept ‘a terrible fixed foot.’ ’”? 


In this country excitement ran high when early in 1848 the books 
were put on sale at the store of Bartlett and Welford in the Astor 
House on Broadway. The Literary World of February fifth men- 
tions “Bartlett and Welfords’ . . . thronged with literary loungers,” 
and in the Dibdin Club pamphlet which in 1897 reprinted the 
catalogue and described the sale, G. L. Duyckinck tells of buyers 
from “California and Oregon as well as from the Eastern States, 
and from Labrador to Mexico.” An indication of the widespread 
interest is a letter printed in The Literary World from an anony- 
mous country gentleman, rejoicing in the slowness of the mails to 
the Far West which had enabled him to obtain one of the volumes 
before the arrival of a telegram offering to buy anything that was 
left. “Taking advantage of the excitement,” runs Duyckinck’s ac- 
count, “John Keese of Cooley, Keese & Hill, a famous firm of auc- 
tioneers at 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, New York, induced 
a number of purchasers of these volumes to offer them for sale at 
auction. The sale took place on the evening of October 21st, 1848.” 
The Literary World of November 4, 1848 stated that the competi- 
tion among the bidders “for a moment put to rout the usual de- 
corum and well understood proprieties of the auction room.” 

The prices realized at the initial sale (which must have been 
considerably above what Moxon received) make almost unbearable 
reading today. Lamb’s Drayton, crowded with illustrative notes, 
went for $32.00, his Fulke Greville for $7.50, his John Buncle for 
$8.50, and so on. In his life of Lamb, published in 1905, E. V. Lucas 
pronounced the prices “contemptible,” though W. C. Hazlitt had 


2E. V. Lucas, The Life of Charles Lamb, New York, 1905, II, 426. 
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remarked a few years earlier that ‘‘the figures realized were very 
handsome, and immeasurably above their commercial value at 
home at that time.’’* At all events, the Welford purchase was 
warmly appreciated in this country. American buyers were espe- 
cially eager, of course, for Lamb’s “bosom cronies’”—his Browne, 
Burton, Fuller, Drayton, and the “thrice noble, chaste, and virtu- 
ous, Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle’”—mentioned lovingly in the 
Elia essays and in sketches by his contemporaries, but the prizes of 
the lot were five items containing notes in the hand of Coleridge: 
Amory’s Life of John Buncle (n.d.), Donne’s Poems (1669), Pet- 
vin’s Letters Concerning the Mind (1750), Reynolds’ God’s Re- 
venge against the crying and execrable sin of Murder (1651), and 
our present copy, The History of Philip de Commines (1674). The 
handwritten list in the catalogue gives the latter as No. 59, pur- 
chased by Strong for $10.00 and shows that all five of the Cole- 
ridge-annotated items were acquired by the same person, George 
T. Strong, a well-known collector at that time.* The catalogue of 
the sale of his library in 1878 characterized him as “a man of great 
taste and culture, and as a collector of early printed and curious 
books, and some valued, in addition to their own rarity, from their 
association with eminent literary men . . . purchasing only books 
possessing genuine intrinsic value, remarkable historical impor- 
tance, or some unique and interesting peculiarity.” In 1853 he 
permitted The Literary World to print a series of articles on the 
Coleridge annotations, with excerpts, but the notes in the Com- 
mines volume were for some reason not included, and in the cata- 
logue of the sale of his books the Commines was listed merely as 
“with annotations,” without reference to its provenance.® At the 
Strong sale the Commines was bought by Charles T. Frederickson, 
who, according to a clipping from a New York paper of 1877 folded 
in the Library’s copy of Wynne’s Private Libraries, was “said to 
keep his books in barrels instead of shelves.”” An account of the sale 
of the Frederickson collection, in The Book Buyer of 1897, states 
that Frederickson had, all told, twelve of Lamb’s books, and that 
the Commines had been acquired for $135.00. It was purchased by 

8 The Lambs, London, 1897, pp. 61-67. Hazlitt included, by the way, the same list 
of purchasers and prices as that bound in the Princeton copy of the catalogue, stat- 
ing that it was furnished him, “many years ago,” by Charles Welford. 

4 J. Wynne, Private Libraries of New York, New York, 1860, pp. 377-384. 

5 By an odd coincidence, the Princeton Library possesses an 1817 edition of Co- 
mines which bears on its title-page the inscription “George T. Strong, September 26, 


1837,” and the edition is listed in the Strong sale catalogue with the Lamb-Coleridge 
1674 copy. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons for $180.00, and next passed to Harry B. 
Smith, the opera librettist and dramatist.° The book was later 
acquired by the Rosenbach Company, whence it has finally come to 
join the catalogue recording its original sale, along with the rare 
specimens of Lamb’s own published works at Princeton. 

Lamb’s Commines is a worn old folio in full calf, showing plainly 
the marks of years of service. With its frayed corners and two 
broken hinges, it probably appears much as it did when Crabb 
Robinson pronounced it and its companions “‘the finest collection 
of shabby books I ever saw.”” Lamb once spoke wistfully of dull 
books in handsome bindings which might better have served to 
clothe his “shivering folios.’”” How he would stare to see his Com- 
mines now, safely preserved in its original binding, but in a re- 
splendent solander case of full red morocco—more elegantly clad 
than most of the haughty giants in its company in the Treasure 
Room! The title-page reads: The History of Philip de Commines, 
Knight, Lord of Argenton. The Fourth Edition Corrected, with 
Annotations. London: Printed for Samuel Mearne, John Martyn, 
and Henry Herringman, and are to be sold in Little Britain, St. 
Pauls Church-yard, and the New Exchange. MDCLXXIV. 

Philip de Comines (as it is usually spelled) was an important 
figure in French politics during the closing years of the fifteenth 
century. Having transferred his allegiance from Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, to Louis XI, he served his king ably and loyally 
during exciting years of struggle between the nobles and the crown. 
Finally condemned to retirement, he set down his memoirs in 
French, being deficient in Latin and justly proud of his proficiency 
in composition in his native tongue. Published in 1523, fourteen 
years after his death, Comine’s book was an immediate success. It 
was admired by scholars and statesmen alike, and in time came to be 
recognized as a masterpiece of historical writing, for the author 
displayed a rare shrewdness and wisdom, together with an ability 
to exhibit the motives and to delineate the personalities of the 
colorful figures he had known. Edition followed edition, and trans- 
lations appeared in most of the important languages of Europe. 
Since in many of the events related in the book the English had 
taken part, it was natural that an English version should be made, 
and this fortunately was done by the hand of one Thomas Dannett, 

® According to J. L. Haney, A Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Phila- 
delphia, 1903, p. 110; “The Marginalia of S.T.C.,” in Schelling Anniversary Papers, 


New York, 1923, pp. 175-176. It is listed and described in Smith’s A Sentimental 
Library, privately printed, 1914, pp. 146-147. 
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whose rich Elizabethan rendering has an established place in our 
own prose literature. To the calm elegance of the author, Dannett 
added color and strength, converting French idiom into English 
with a vigor that the restrained original sometimes lacked. His 
preface tells us that he first presented his manuscript “to my Lords 
Burghley and Leicester” but permitted it to “lie hid for many a 
year” before bringing it to the press in 1596. The popularity of the 
book in England is indicated by the three subsequent editions 
which appeared in the seventeenth century, and it may be supposed 
that most educated gentlemen were fumiliar with it. To select a 
few at random, we find that Comines is listed in the catalogues of 
the libraries of Sir Thomas Browne and of Swift, and that it 
received the highest praise from Dryden, who in commenting on 
historians in his life of Plutarch placed “above all men, in my 
opinion, the plain, sincere, unaffected, and most instructive Philip 
de Comines.”’ One of the notable literary tributes to the book was 
Scott’s Quentin Durward, which drew heavily upon it for setting, 
incident, and character—as Scott freely confessed. Indeed, so numer. 
ous and extensive were his borrowings that a collection of parallel 
passages was subsequently printed.’ 

As we turn to our present copy, however, and examine his note 
and underlinings,* it becomes clear that Lamb’s interest was not 
that of Scott or of Scott’s readers, who found the clashes between 
Louis XI and his nobles in those far-off times romantic and engag. 
ing. To Lamb, Comines seems to have appealed for the same reason 
that other old authors appealed—because he was a person. Lamb’s 
note, written in clear hand inside the front cover, and possibly ad- 
dressed to Coleridge, suggests that he was less concerned with the 
historical events than with Comines’ manner of writing about the 
ways of kings. 

Read Chapters 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. & 12th of the 6th Book of this History; 
of the pleasant end of King Lewis the 11th of France; particularly of his 
shifting his servants (page 206) alledging that Nature delighteth in 


variety; together with his ingenious contrivances (page 208) not to be 
thought dead; with the singular opinions of honest Comines concerning 


7 Historical Illustrations of Quentin Durward, Selected from the Memoirs of Philip 
de Comines, and Other Authors, London, 1823. 

Princeton readers may be interested to Jearn that in our own time Samuel Shella- 
barger ‘og, whose historical novels have earned such wide popularity, is, like Sir 
Walter, an outspoken admirer of Comines. 

8 Of the many lines drawn in ink beneath certain passages, or beside them in the 
margin, only a few can confidently be assigned to the pen of Lamb, or of Coleridge, 
on the basis of the autograph notes. Those marked with a broader pen would never- 
theless seem to be Lamb’s, and are the more numerous. 
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the virtues of the said Lewis, & how he was the best of all the sovereign 


princes he had known in his time.—A touch of his Royal character, by 


way of commendation I take it, occurs in page gg near the bottom, and 
many such like panegyrical observations are scattered passtm.— 


The passage on page 206 reads: 


He changed often both the Grooms of his Chamber, and all his other 
Servants, saying, that nature delighteth in variety... .° 

Comines’ description of Louis’ strange contrivances, on page 208, 
which is marked in the margin, is too long to be quoted in its 
entirety, but some idea of what had intrigued Lamb may be gained 
from the following: 


... he punished faults sharply to the end he might be feared, and not 
lose his authority as himself told me: he changed officers, cassed com- 
anies of men of arms, diminished pensions, or took them clean away, 
and told me but a few days before his death that he passed away the 
time in making and marring of men. To be short, he caused himself to 
be more spoken of within his Realm than ever was any King, and all 
for fear lest men should think him dead... . he did so many such like 
strange things [ordering horses and dogs from neighboring countries] 
that he was more feared now both of his neighbours and subjects than 
ever before, which was his only desire, for to that end did he all this. 


The “‘panegyrical observation” on page 39 consists of only two lines 
underlined, but it is certainly a choice remark: 

... only noting by the way that K. Lewis our Master was the finest and 
cunningest Prince in dissolving Friendship between men that ever I 
knew... . 

A good many additional passages are marked, but to only one of 
them did Lamb affix a note. It concerns Louis’ vain hope that a 
certain hermit, together with his physician, might prolong his 
life (page 214): 

... a Doctor of divinity and certain other[s] thought good to advertise 
him that his only hope must be in the mercy of God: and they devised 
that Master James Cothier his Physitian . . . should be present when this 
speech should be used to him. This was Master Oliver his Barbers 


device, to the end he might wholly think upon his Conscience, and 
leave all his other imaginations. .. . 


Lamb has noted, characteristically: 


honest Master Oliver. 


And so go on the marked passages—shrewd comments by Comines, 
odd or singular things done or said by King Louis, and sometimes 
a phrase or sentence notable simply for its old-fashioned charm. 


® Words underlined in ink in the Princeton copy are printed in italics. 
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Indeed it is hard to say whether it was Comine’s narrative with its 
remarkable poise and freedom from self-consciousness that Lamb 
found so congenial, or Dannett’s sonorous prose; doubtless both, 
Though Lamb does not appear to have mentioned the book in any 
of his published works or in his correspondence,’® his remarks 
about historians in a letter to Manning in 1800 may be set down as 


fairly applying to the old narrative of Comines which he had read 
and enjoyed. 


I cannot make these present times present to me. I read histories of the 
past, and I live in them; although, to abstract senses, they are far less 
momentous than the noises which keep Europe awake. I am reading 
Burnet’s Own Times. Did you ever read that garrulous, pleasant his. 
tory? He tells his story like an old man past political service, bragging 
to his sons on winter evenings of the part he took in public transactions, 
when his “old cap was new.” Full of scandal, which all true history is, 
No palliatives, but all the stark wickedness, that actually gives the 
momentium to national actors. Quite the prattle of age and out-lived 
importance. Truth and sincerity staring out upon you perpetually in 
alto relievo. 


Characteristically different from Lamb’s is Coleridge’s note, 
written in “no very clerkly hand” inside the back cover. It is con- 
cerned not with the character of an individual person like Louis 
XI or Comines but with the character of the English as soldiers, 
which leads to a general reflection on forms of government and 
political power in the middle ages: 


Memorabilia. 44-45. (The character of the English, as soldiers, the same 
in all ages—and hid only for a small time by [remainder of sentence not 
clearly legible] D. of Ys & Generals of German King mongrel choice) 4). 
& seq. It is to be regretted that Commines gives no Light as to the causes 
of the War on the part of Liege—what they complained of &c. In Ger- 
many, in this & the preceding Ages, the Free Towns were always in the 
Right, & the Princes always the oppressors, & finally the successful op- 
pressors—a sad proof, that small Republics cannot wage. war in the long 
run against arbitrary Princes, tho’ of domains equally small, with suc- 
cess, unless they admit a large portion of Kingship & perhaps of Aris- 
tocracy into their [Composi deleted] Constitution.—91. The old adage 
that the English lose in the Cabinet what they win in the Field. 


Portions of the passages on pages 44-45 and g1 to which Cole 
ridge referred and marked in the margin are as follows: 


Notwithstanding great Conquerors have just cause to desire the Battel 
to abridge their labour, as have also the English and Switzers, both 


10 A fairly extensive search by the present writer has revealed nothing directly sug- 
gesting Comines or his book in either Lamb or Coleridge, but it is possible that such 
a reference exists and has been overlooked. 
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because they are better Foot-men than their Neighbors, as appeareth by 
the great Victories they have obtained, (which notwithstanding I write 
not to the dispraise of other Nations) and also because their men cannot 
keep the Fields long without doing some exploit, as French-men and 
Italians can, who also are more full of practice and easier to be gov- 
erned than they. 


In all treaties of peace concluded between the English and French 
nations, the French have always shewed more fineness, subtilty, and 
cunning than the English, so far forth that the said English men have 
a common proverb, as once they told me, when I treated with them: 
that in all battels fought with the French, ever or for the most part they 
have obtained honour and victory, but in all treaties that have been 
concluded between them they have ever received loss and damage." 


Space does not permit the inclusion of other passages which appear 
to have been marked by Coleridge’s pen, but those given above, 
together with his note, sufficiently indicate the contrast between his 
habit of mind and that of Lamb’s. Coleridge was prompted to com- 
ment on a general attribute, and shifted immediately to a consider- 
ation of principles. Lamb, not much given to abstract reflections or 
large principles, was interested in “persons,” human nature, the 
individual mind and its quirks. Coleridge’s comment is serious- 
minded, tending toward the philosophical; Lamb’s is an amused 
remark on the personality of the author and of his subject. Both, 
however, seem to have read Comines with pleasure, and their nota- 
tions are indicative of the re-awakening of interest in the old 
authors during the early nineteenth century—a literary movement 
in which Lamb and Coleridge were notably influential. 

It is good, therefore, to have this old book with its various asso- 
ciations enriching a collection already abundant in material relat- 
ing to Lamb and his remarkable contemporaries. If other veterans 
of Elias’ “ragged regiment” should turn up, it is to be hoped that 
they may rejoin our Commines, along with the rare catalogue re- 
cording their first dispersal. 


11 A passage at the end of a chapter on pages 47-48 has been marked, but it does 
not seem to be the one to which Coleridge referred. Moreover, a handwritten “done,” 
inserted in a sentence in which the sense demands it, appears to be in Lamb’s hand, 
suggesting that he, rather than Coleridge, had marked the passage. 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: Fy 

PUBLISHER OF POETRY 4 , 

The interest of the Princeton University Library in contempo- } jnc] 
rary literature is emphasized by a recent announcement that the ] hay 
Library will publish a series of volumes devoted to the works of | vie; 


younger poets. The first volume in the series, Ships and Other Fig- | Re 
ures, by William Meredith ’40, is scheduled to be published in | dat 
January and is the winter selection of the Poetry Book Club. ah 

The series is sponsored by the J. Frank Rushton Fund of the | ]j 
Princeton University Library which was inaugurated in 1939 for 
the acquisition of works in English and American literature, chiefly 
modern poetry. It has substantially contributed to the Library’s 
holdings in modern poetry, which are now extensive, and to a col- 
lection of recordings of readings by poets from their own works. It 
now enables the Library to assume a more active part in contem- 
porary literature by making possible the publication of outstand- 
ing verse. 

Throughout the years the function of the Library has progres- 
sively enlarged from the purpose of providing a final resting place 
for books and manuscripts to that of being an active center of 
learning and scholarship, an organism as living as the books it | 
houses. For the Library to publish certain works that fall within | lo 
the areas of its special interests is a logical and desirable extension ] 60 
of its active role. Furthermore, it is apparent that universities | TI 
should assume a greater responsibility for the creative writer, who } of 
performs one of the most important phases of the complex func- | th 
tions of the university. Encouragement for the creative artist to per- | M 
form his primary role is especially important at this time, when } WI 
the blandishments of the radio and the movies are tempting the in- | th 
tegrity of the writer and affecting the economy of commercial pub- } S¢ 
lishing. du 

The series is being published in the name of the Library by the | ‘ 
Princeton University Press. It is planned that future volumes will | H 
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appear whenever suitable material is available rather than on a 
predetermined schedule. The present intention of the Library's 
committee on Rushton Fund Publications is to select manuscripts 
of writers who give evidence of poetic promise but who have not 
yet fully established their positions. 

Ships and Other Figures is a collection of thirty-one lyrics, most 
of which were written during the past year and a half when Mr. 
Meredith was a Woodrow Wilson Fellow of the University, where 
he is at present teaching creative writing. His first published book 
of verse, Love Letter from an Impossible Land, appeared in 1944 
in the Yale Series of Younger Poets, and poems from it have been 
included in several anthologies. Other poems by Mr. Meredith 
have been published in periodicals, including The Sewanee Re- 
view, Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, The Nation, and The New 
Republic. Ships and Other Figures is the most mature evidence to 
date of Mr. Meredith’s considerable poetic abilities and establishes 
ahigh standard for the series. The title of the book is derived from 
aline in the opening poem, “Envoi,” which states something of the 
poet’s intentions and poetic theory: 

Go, little book. If anybody asks 

Why I add poems to a time like this, 

Tell how the comeliness I can’t take in 

Of ships and other figures of content 
Compels me still until I give them names; 
And how I give them names impatiently, 
As who should pull up roses by the roots 


That keep him turning on his empty bed, 
The smell intolerable and thick with loss. 


LAYING OF THE LIBRARY CORNERSTONE 


On the morning of the sixteenth of June, 1947, immediately fol- 
lowing the Service of Dedication in the University Chapel, the 
cornerstone of the Harvey S. Firestone Memorial Library was laid. 
The ceremony, which took place before a distinguished assemblage 
of Princetonians and scholars who had come to Princeton to attend 
the climactic bicentennial celebrations, was opened by David H. 
McAlpin ’20, chairman of the Trustees’ Committee on the Library, 
who emphasized the significance of the event to the University and 
then requested Paul Bedford ’97, charter trustee emeritus, who 
served as chairman of the steering committee for the new library 
during the period in which the funds for the building were raised, 
to serve as Honorary Chairman and to present the silver trowel to 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. ’20. In making the presentation to Mr. 
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Firestone, whose mother had been prevented from attending the 
ceremony by an unfortunate accident, Mr. Bedford cited the impor. 
tance of the gift from the Firestone family in stimulating the ulti- 
mately successful drive to raise funds for the building. After Mr, 
Firestone had laid the stone and it had been declared ‘“‘well and truly 
laid,” by the architect, Robert B. O’Connor, President Dodds ex. 
pressed the grateful appreciation of the University to the Firestone 
family and to all the alumni and friends whose gifts had made pos. 
sible the erection of the new building. 


THE TREASURE ROOM 


An exhibition of the works of Willa Cather, who received in 
1931 the first honorary degree awarded by Princeton University to 
a woman, was held in the Treasure Room from June 23 through 
July 31. Signed copies of first editions, letters, and proof-sheets 
bearing humorous comments by Miss Cather were lent for this 
exhibition by the Graphic Arts Division of the Library. A number 
of the volumes exhibited had been printed by the Pynson Printers 
under the direction of Elmer Adler. 

During the latter part of the summer the exhibition space in the 
Treasure Room was devoted to a display of forty notable books 
and manuscripts of bibliographical, literary, and historical interest 
selected from the Library’s special collections. 


UNDERGRADUATE BOOK COLLECTING CONTEST 


The twenty-second annual undergraduate book collecting con- 
test was held at 36 University Place on May 14, 1947, with John T. 
Winterich and Frederick B. Adams, Jr. serving as judges. Under- 
graduate book collectors participating in the contest were re- 
quested to submit ten books from their collections possessing for 
them some special interest and to justify their selection before the 
judges. Through a fund made available by B. Franklin Bunn ’o7, 
the first prize of twenty-five dollars was awarded to Robert R. 
Porter ’45 for a group of significant editions of Greek and Latin 
classics, while the second prize of fifteen dollars went to Everett L. 
DeGolyer, Jr. ’45 for a selection of railroad material. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUERIES OF THE 
LORDS OF TRADE AND PLANTATIONS 


In 1761 the Lords of Trade and Plantations of Great Britain re- 
quested the colonial governors of America to furnish them with 
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answers to eighteen searching questions concerning the colonies. 
The reports submitted by the governors were to be placed before 
the members of Parliament to enable them to enact laws and to 
levy taxes favorable to the Lords of Trade. Charles Garside ’23 has 
recently presented to the Library a contemporary manuscript copy 
of the Answers prepared for the colony of Maryland which con- 
tains many minor variations from the copy published by the 
Maryland Historical Society in the Archives of Maryland, XXXII 
(1912), 21-28. 


A CORRECTION 


In the February, 1947 issue of the Chronicle the gift to the Li- 
brary of two early pamphlets relating to Princeton, A General Ac- 
count of the Rise and State of the College ... , Edinburgh, 1754, 
and To the Worthy and Generous Friends of Religion and Learn- 
ing ..., London, 1754, was incorrectly ascribed to Lloyd W. Smith 
’08. The actual donor of these two exceedingly important and rare 
additions to the Princetoniana Collection is Lloyd W. Smith of 
Madison, New Jersey, whose generous support made possible the 
publication of the volumes forming “The Princeton History of 
New Jersey.” 








From the endowment of a chantry at Sapcote in the fourteenth 
century to the ballet designs of Eugene Berman in the twentieth 
is about as great a range as New and Notable has ever had to cover. 
It is gratifying to be able to record the acquisition of significant 
décuments and books from such diverse periods in time and in- 
terest, for they all serve to complement and strengthen the various 
collections in the Library. 

Through the generosity of M. Daniel Maggin, the Library has 
acquired a fourteenth-century document on vellum relating to the 
establishment of a chantry at Sapcote, a small village in Leicester- 
shire. The document is of particular interest in that the great seal 
of Richard II, in remarkably fine condition, is still attached to it. 

Sir Thomas More has been mentioned frequently enough in this 
department for readers to have a fair idea of how far Princeton is 
progressing in the collection of early editions of Utopia and other 
less famous works of the great English statesman who was canon- 
ized by Pius XI in 1935. Fine copies of two early editions of More’s 
classic have recently been purchased. The more important of these 
is a copy of the second edition of Utopia, which was published in 
Paris by Gilles de Gourmont in 1517, only one year after the print- 
ing of the first edition in Louvain. It is generally considered one 
of the rarest books of renaissance literature, and contains the first 
publication of a long letter from Guillaume Budé to Thomas Lup- 
set, to whom we are indebted for this edition, and a letter from 
More himself to Peter Giles. This desirable volume was purchased 
on general Library funds with the aid of the English Seminary 
Fund. The second addition to the More collection is a copy of the 
fourth edition of Ralph Robinson’s translation of Utopia, which 
was published in London in 1624. Since the Library already had 
the first three editions of Robinson’s translation, this later edition, 
which was bought on the Charles Grosvenor Osgood Fund, is a 
noteworthy acquisition. Eight other copies are recorded in the 
United States and four in England. 

Eight years before the appearance of the 1624 Utopia the first 
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complete edition of George Chapman’s translation of Homer was 
published. His were the first English versions of the Greek epics, 
the Iliad appearing in 1611 and the Odyssey in 1614-15. The Whole 
Works of Homer; Prince of Poetts In his Iliads, and Odysses. Trans- 
lated according to the Greeke, by Geo: Chapman, London 1616), 
comes to Princeton as the gift of Mr. Maggin. It is a handsome vol- 
ume with an elaborately engraved title-page depicting Achilles and 
Hector in full war regalia as well as Homer himself. Chapman’s 
translation is not much read today, seeming to the modern reader 
archaic and over-ornamented with the conceits of the Elizabethan 
age which are alien to the original Greek, but this is the version 
that opened to Keats the 


... One wide expanse... 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne. . . . 


In 1799 Mason Locke (‘Parson’) Weems, that indefatigable 
and untrustworthy biographer of George Washington and other 
notables, issued a small thirty-page pamphlet without a title-page 
but with the caption title: The Philanthropist; or, A Good Twelve 
Cents Worth of Political Love Powder, for the Fair Daughters and 
Patriotic Sons of Virginia. Weems sent a copy of the pamphlet to 
General Washington and received such a gracious acknowledgment 
from him that he had it printed on a title-page which was added to 
the pamphlet. Washington’s expression of appreciation apparently 
enhanced the value of the pamphlet, for its price was increased 
from twelve to twenty-five cents. The copy of this second issue re- 
cently acquired on general Library funds bears the title: The Phi- 
lanthropist; or, A Good Twenty-Five Cents Worth of Political 
Love Powder, for Honest Adamites and Jeffersonians....It isa 
political sermon, the text of which is largely derived from William 
Laurence Brown’s An Essay on the National Equality of Men, 
Philadelphia, 1793, and is, in the words of Weems himself, “en- 
rich’d with curious anecdotes, &c &c.” 

Another item of Americana purchased by the Library—on the 
Theodore F. Sanxay Fund—is an eight-page pamphlet dated State of 
New York, ro July, 1783, and headed: The following publication, 
which shews the rancorous disposition of the AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICANS, against his Majesty’s Loyal Subjects, is republished, 
at the particular request of a number of Loyalists. Addressed ““To 
William Smith, Charles Inglis, Frederick Philipse, Isaac Lowe, 
Hugh and Alexander Wallace, Theophilact Bache, James Riving- 
ton, &c, &c, &c,” the pamphlet calls these various gentlemen indi- 
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vidually and collectively to task for their actions and attitudes dur- 
ing the recent war for freedom. The “rancorous republican,” 
whose pseudonym ‘“‘Cives’’ still seems to remain inviolate, con- 
cludes his patriotic discourse by stating, ‘““Not that we mean to re- 
ject all foreigners, but only such as come ;sic) over at a certain 
period, and seconded the views of the British court to enslave the 
States... . These must expect to make room for better company, 
if it even be their very countrymen, who may arrive hereafter.” 





BRAVE WORDS 


BRAVE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Cambridge: 
MACMILLAN & CO. 
LONDON :—G. BELL, 186, FLEET STREET. 
1855. 











(Same size as original) 


The Library has received from Michael Sadleir two important 
additions to the Charles Kingsley collection formed by Morris L. 
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Parrish. They are Cheap Clothes and Nasty, London, 1850, and 
Brave Words for Brave Soldiers and Sailors, Cambridge, 1855. 
Charles Kingsley was an ardent supporter of the reform movement 
in England and he wrote Cheap Clothes and Nasty to protest 
against the miserable sweatshop conditions imposed upon the tail- 
ors in that country. Based upon H. Mayhew’ s famous articles on 
“London Labour and the London Poor” in the London Morning 
Chronicle, it later served as a source for much of the material in 


* Kingsley’s Alton Locke. Brave Words for Brave Soldiers and Sail- 


ors is a small tract defending the taking of human life which was 
written in a few hours in response to a request for something which 
would touch the hearts of the British soldiers in the Crimea. Pub- 
lished anonymously because Kingsley’s name was held under sus- 
picion by the religious world and press at the time, it was distrib- 
uted by thousands at Sebastopol in the winter of 1855 and was well 
received by the soldiers, who had disregarded most of the tracts 
sent to them from England. The doctrine advanced in it is found 
in a more expanded form in Westward Ho! The two pamphlets 
are unbound as they were originally issued, and are in an almost 
miraculous state of preservation. 

The William Seymour Theatre Collection has lately been en- 
riched by a gift from Allison Delarue ’28 of programs and photo- 
graphs relating to the ballet, a form of entertainment which is 
gaining in importance in the United States, and which until now 
has been but slightly represented in Princeton’s collections. More 
welcome even than the photographs and programs are the letters 
to Mr. Delarue from such figures in the dance world as Anton 
Dolin, Alicia Markova and Eugene Berman which he has also pre- 
sented to the Theatre Collection. The Berman material consists of 
biographical and critical notes sent to Mr. Delarue for his use in 
writing an article on Berman for Dance Index, and is of consider- 
able value to the student of modern ballet décor. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XIX, Number 1 
November 1947 


THE COUNCIL 


As the result of a ballot mailed July 1, 1947, the following were 
elected members of the Council for the 1947/48-1949/50 term: 
Paul Bedford, Chauncey Belknap, Lawrence Heyl, Alfred C. How- 
ell, Edward Naumburg, Jr., Kenneth Rockey and U. J. P. Rushton. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


The summary of financial transactions for the year 1946-47 





$3119.86 



























follows: 
Operating Account 
RECEIPTS 

Balance 1 July 1946 $1934.71 

Dues collecte 2665.00 

Subscriptions to Chronicle 3.09.29 

Miscellaneous (Council dinner) 65.00 § 
$4974.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Printing of Chronicle, Vol. VII, nos. 3-4 $ 625.35 

Printing of Chronicle, Vol. VIII, nos. 1-2 819.91 

Payment on debt 1000.00 §f 

Council dinner expenses 128.00 

Transfer to book fund 436.50 

Miscellaneous (printing, postage, etc.) 110.10 
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36 University Place 








RECEIPTS 

Balance 1 July 1946 $2034.34 
Contributions for year 1946-47 2800.00 
Special contributions 60.00 
Print Club Exhibition 200.00 

$5094.34 

EXPENDITURES 

Light and heat $ 600.00 
Maintenance (maid service, etc.) 1710.00 
Towards indebtedness for renovation 2166.67 
To Print Club for special exhibitions 200.00 
Miscellaneous (painting floors) 19.90 

$4696.57 


The year 1947-48 starts, therefore, with a balance of $1854.14 on 
the Operating Account, and $397.77 for 36 University Place. The 
Operating Account balance will have to meet the cost of printing 
the Chronicle, Volume VIII, nos. 3 and 4, roughly $750.00, which 
leaves available toward the new year approximately $1100.00. So 
far the dues received for 1947-48 total $980.00. 

The new budget will have to provide $1700.00 for the Chron- 
icle, Volume IX, and a further payment must be made on the debt, 
which is now $1500.00. 

36 University Place starts the year with the balance of $397.77 
plus $490.00, received so far from contributors. 

The cost of renovating 36 University Place amounted to 
$7600.00. We have paid to date $5433.34, leaving the final pay- 
ment to be made in 1947-48, $2166.66. In addition there is the 
total of $2400.00 for 1947-48 to cover heat, light, and house main- 
tenance. The sum of $3678.89, in additional contributions is 
needed to cover this year. 

A tabulation of funds on hand: 


Operating Account 1947-48 





Free balance 1 July 1947 (approximate) $1100.00 
Dues so far received 980.00 
$2080.00 
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36 University Place 1947-48 





Balance 1 July 1947 $ 397-77 
Contributions so far received 490.00 
$ 887.77 


The transfer to the Friends Book Fund of $436.50 was author- 
ized to cover the purchase of Charles Lamb’s copy of The History 
of Philip de Commines, which is described elsewhere in this issue. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


A contribution was received from C. Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6 to 
cover the purchase of an autograph letter signed by Elias Boudinot. 


GIFTS 


Gifts received from Friends since the last issue of the Chronicle 
are varied. C. Otto v. Kienbusch ’06 presented to the William Sey- 
mour Theatre Collection an interesting lithographed sheet of the 
Ed. R. Salter & Al. W. Martin Mammoth Original Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin Company; from Mr. v. Kienbusch the Library received also 
an autograph manuscript of Thomas Jefferson, consisting of a 
treatise on the making of nails by hand, with several sketches de- 
picting the shank of the nail, the head, and type of anvil to be used. 
Frederick J. H. Sutton ’98 presented in memory of John Osborne 
Stoddard °45, as the gift of the descendants of Lieutenant Levi 
Holden, second in command of Washington’s Life Guard, 1780- 
1783, the crown of the linen night-cap netted for him by Martha 
Washington, together with the muster roll of the Commander-in- 
Chief's Guard for August, 1782, William Colfax and Levi Holden, 
lieutenants. 

Gifts were also received from John C. Cooper ’og, Robert Gar- 
rett ‘97, Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., P. Blair Lee ’18, Mrs. A. H. 
McAlpin, Edward Naumburg, Jr. ’24, and Alexander D. Wain- 
wright ’39. 
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